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| How the Campaign Reached Kansas 
MRS. GEORGIA W. OBER 


TARLY in the eighties, a young lawyer reared in Salina, Kansas, attended Michigan 
University, and there came under the influence of Dr. J. T. Sunderland and 
other prominent Unitarians. Rosseau A. Burch, for the past twenty-five 

years a justice of the Supreme Court of Kansas, returned to Salina from his law 

studies in Ann Arbor, and joined with a few other liberals there in the formation 
of a liberal society. Rev. Enoch Powell was then minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Topeka. His services were engaged for Sunday evening meetings, which con- 
tinued during the remainder of Mr. Powell’s ministry in Topeka, and were carried 
on for a while by his successor. Nothing permanent, however, grew out of this 
effort, and for twenty-five or thirty years there has been no liberal religious organi- 
zation in Salina. But some of the seeds sown there doubtless fell into good soil, 
and may have been in some measure responsible for the action taken by the Plymouth 
Congregational Church on the evening of February 22, 1926. 


The coming, in a body, into the Fellowship, of the Plymouth Church, and the 
way of its coming should be to all liberals not only a matter of great interest and 
encouragement, but an added incentive to give generously to the Unitarian Founda- 
tion. It was from the funds collected in the Unitarian Campaign of five years ago 
that the Unitarian Church in Topeka was revived, and on May 1, 1921, was supplied 
with a resident minister. It was the light of this church that shone in Salina thirty- 
five years ago. It was from this church, resurrected by the generous giving of 
Unitarians, that the friendly beam of light went out to the liberal group in the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, encouraging them to seek its advice and counsel. 
It was this church, restored to usefulness by united Unitarian missionary endeavors, 

which was largely responsible for the decision of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church to join hands and hearts with their brother liberals in the larger body of 
_ the Unitarian Fellowship. 
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Just Plain Sense 


OME OF OUR FRIENDS have said Tur Ruc- 

ISTER has been fair to the humanists in these 
pages. Others have said we have been more than 
fair. And a few have said we have “gone over” to 
the humanists. We agree with the first opinion. 
We have examined the content of our columns for 
six months, to satisfy not our conscience but our 
curiosity. We have found that in actual space used. 
to report the life and work of the congregations and 
ministers called humanist, less than two per cent. 
makes any reference to them whatever, They be- 
long with us, have official status, and their news 
is our news. Our editorial position has been 
frankly stated. It is theistic. We confess, after 
hearing twenty-five theistic ministers attempt to 
define their views, that they so differ among them- 
selves we doubt if any human genius could resolve 
their opinion into a composite statement satis- 
factory to them all. Of our humanists, the same 
could be said. 

But the point of this comment is something else. 
Human nature exaggerates the size and signifi- 
cance of that which is different and unconventional. 
- For example, martyrs, the greatest of them, have 
been different, unconventional. In the ceiling of a 
certain church there are seventy-two electric bulbs 
in a large circle. One night a sensitive person at- 
tending a meeting saw that one of the lamps was 
out. That was all he could see. Though the other 
seventy-one were functioning, for him the whole 
place was in darkness. One was different. Your 
sermon maker may tell you that such sensitive- 
ness is the negative aspect of the yearning for per- 
fection. We tell you it is also a mark of the lack 
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will have it? 


of the sense of proportion, which finally runs down — 


to a lack of sense of humor. Church people have 
no excuse for losing their ability to see a thing 
whole, and every part thereof. Spiritual discipline 
ought to have for its first fruit just plain sense. 


Truth and Humanity 


£ INORITIES are more often right than ma- 

jorities,” says Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, “and 
individuals are more often right than minorities.” 
We must respect variety. ‘No civilization is worth 
while that does not respect variety,” he declares. 
He would not discourage differences in religious be- 
lief so long as they contribute to the larger good. 
But he would put first the word of Israel, “The 
Lord thy God is one.” He would seek unity among 
all mankind. He believes we can unite in spirit 
and service, and by plain implication he would give 
variety a secondary place, though he gives first 
place to the individual. He says, 

But while we respect variety, let us unite in spirit and sery- 
ice. Let us leave our theological weapons at the door and gather 
in the temple of brotherhood to do the things about which we 
agree; take hold as one man of the thorny problems of peace, 
industry, race relations, in round-table discussion groups and 
forums, where we can sit, all kinds of us, elbow to elbow. Let 
us put religion into the schools—not creeds, but religion. No 
one wants his child’s mind to be the dumping-ground for twenty 
creeds ; but strely Americans can unite in these practical ways 


upon the religion of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 


Here is a generality which warms the heart, but 
strikes the mind as doctrinaire. The reason is it 
does not work. It is apparently logical, but it is 
not according to human nature. Wise people do 
not and will not—and we believe ought not—leave 
their “theological weapons” at the door. Weapons 
have uses, inside the door. Men will not denature 
themselves for the sake of any cause, for the plain 
reason that their deepest convictions must go every- 
where with them, and their religious beliefs, in in- 
finite variety, are their deepest convictions. Their 
earnest, friendly arguments are their weapons 
against error as they conceive it. Only by argu- 
ments will their errors be done away. They love 
truth as much as they love humanity. They love 
truth because they love humanity. They cannot 
believe you can put religion in schools or in the 
heart unless some part of it reaches the soul 
through the mind. 

A false antithesis, “not creeds, but religion,” is 
that which Dr. Cadman cites, and it is the most 
common error in the church world to-day. But 
Dr. Cadman is on the right road, if he would only 
tell his Federal Council constituency that most of 
the theological baggage ought to be thrown over- 
board. His doctrine of Fatherhood and Brother- 
hood—it is glorious!’ But how many Christians 
They require doctrines that divide 
the race. If he could only say so! We know how 
careful in his difficult office he must be. And it is 
simple truth that he himself is quite conventional 
in the explicit, unmistakable stand he takes on the 
central tenets of orthodoxy. They seem inviolable 
when he speaks. 


We admire his spokesmanship  __ 
when he stresses the doctrines that unite, but he 
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_ surely knows, as a good pedagogue, that he ought 
_ also to acknowledge the doctrines that divide. ‘I'he 
_ task is twofold. You cannot serve two masters. 
- To cleave to one is to deny the other. The doc- 
_ trines are here, stalking around. He will find that 
- the measure of co-operation in the “thorny prob- 
lems” is the measure of men’s fundamental Spirit- 
ual beliefs. If they disagree, they do not pull to- 
gether. Let us get agreement. 

We turn the page of the Literary Digest where 
we find Dr. Cadman’s word, and on the opposite 
side is a case to our hand which reveals the situa- 
tion as it is. Here is reality poignant and pa- 
thetic. This is majority Christianity to the life. 
A Japanese publicist, Yusuke Tsurumi, is speak- 
ing with a Christian missionary. 

“You told me that salvation comes ene through baptism, did 
you not?” 

* “Yes, I said so,” she replied. 

“Well, then, what happened to those wise men of Japan in 
ancient times? It was not their fault that they were net 
baptized, because there was no Christianity in Japan then. 
Are they in heaven?’ 

“IT am sorry, Mr. Tsurumi, but I do not think they are.” 
What does Dr. Cadman say about that doctrine? 
Was the missionary right? Yet it is honestly be- 
lieved by nine-tenths of regular orthodox Chris- 
tians. It must be. Mr. Tsurumi continues: 

That was a terrific blow to my young mind. In fact, I 
secretly was looking down on some of my classmates who were 
baptized. I could not find anything particularly good in them. 
So the question in my mind was whether these ordinary boys 
were to go to heaven through their sheer baptism or through 
their records. So the answer of the missionary was upsetting to 
me. I even felt indignant. I could not quite figure out, but 


I felt that something was wrong about it. That cooled my 
fervor. I was not baptized. 


 Marcw 18 1926] 


Baptism thus held is but one of the similar divisive 
dogmas absolutely essential to salvation. Those 
who do not accept them are treated with pitiful 
commiseration, and worse, even to this day. We 
say these things in sorrow; much more, we say 
them as a challenge in the world’s present crisis. 
By all means believe, believe! But let every doc- 
trine prove itself for the enlightening and. healing 
of the nations and the unity of mankind. 


The Lost Pieces 


S WE TOIL at our tasks, we are very much like 
children trying to put together a jigsaw puz- 
zle when some of the pieces are lost. Rufus M. 
Jones makes this observation, and adds that maybe 
the pieces are near-by in the baby’s crib, but as 
for working out the puzzle, the children fail. 
Some of our pieces are lost. Find the pieces, 
and life is no longer a puzzle but a pattern, and 
the pattern is complete and we are happy. This 
is where religion comes in. It furnishes the pieces 
and the pattern. A truly religious person is beau- 
tiful and wonderful. Of the commonly missing 
pieces, there are industry, kindness, and loyalty; 
love, understanding, and joy; freedom, truth, and 
fellowship; reverence, devotion, and service. We 
ean find them every one. No pattern for the puz- 
ale of life is ever made without all these pieces 
and others beside. 


The Christian Register 


ing makes a character incomplete. 
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How can we. find the lost pieces, or, it may be, 
just a single lost piece? For even one piece lack- 
There is a 
simple rule, recognized by all good teachers, that 
if there be a negative quality, like lack of indus- 
try,—in other words, a lost piece,—the way to find 
the positive quality is to think on that quality, 
desire it, and do it! The way to industry is to be 
industrious. To seek industry is to find it. It is 
so of the other pieces that we must find. 

Lent is used for such intensive exercises in solv- 
ing the puzzle of life and in making ourselves 
whole. There are lost pieces of the heart, which 
should all be found and put together. It is true 
of the intelligence, and of the will. The body also 
seeks its lost pieces to make it one and complete, 
in many members. What a marvelous pattern of 
Infinity we are designed to be! And what is life 
but the years apportioned to us to be deft and 
skillful craftsmen in fashioning such a personality 
that its survival is already established in the midst 
of circumstance, and its eternity is recognized as 
it passes before the face of time? 


We're for Yale 


FFORTS to form an atheistic society at Yale 
~ University will meet with no _ opposition. 
Henry H. Tweedy, a professor in the Divinity 
School, is spokesman: “There is no reason for ob- 
jecting to an atheistic society any more than there 
would be to starting a Buddhist or any other re- 
ligious order. They should be given a free hand. 
Let them go to it.”” That word has for us the most 
wholesome, even exhilarating tang in a nervous 
and excitable day among the religious keepers of ° 
Israel. Of all places, the best one for such a wel- 
come to atheism is a theistic training school for 
ministers of religion. What we should rejoice to 
see would be a juxtaposition within Yale’s spacious 
area of these two downright opposites in belief. 
Let them indeed go to it—and at one another. 
THE RueGISTER is all for high-spirited and decent 
controversy in the fundamentals of life. He is a 
rare if not a poor student who has not been at 
some period a disbeliever in God and many other 
solemn conventions of good people. Instead of 
stigmatizing him, take him in, let love for him 
abound, and give the forum, even the arena, to the 
wrestling which Jacob knew. We’re for Yale! 

She understands. 


The New Trustee 


(G" JORGE H. ELLIS, whose name is associated 
with the publication of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER for many years before the present corpora- 
tion was formed, has been elected by the Trustees 
to succeed Roland W. Boyden, resigned. Mr. bllis 
brings to his office the invaluable experience of a 
publisher, as well as ardent loyalty to the free 
churches. No man in our communion has done so 
much for the paper as Mr. Ellis. 


Beginning of the United States of Europe 


Leaders of European thought forecast the future 


Sorra, February 17. 


ANY MINDS IN EUROPE foresee— 
or aspire—to the organization of 
political thought that shall make the 
“United States of Europe’’—happy concep- 
tion !—a reality, after the spiritual pattern 
of the United States of America. Some 
of the observers of a happier future for 
the Old World conceive the foundations of 
such an organization of Hurope already 
laid by the successful functioning of the 
League of Nations. The workings of this 
foundation for a United States of Hurope 
were indicated to me this morning, when 
the newspapers of this small part of Ku- 
rope contained the news that Greece, 
which had been advised by the Council 
of the League of Nations to pay to Bul- 
garia an indemnity of 30,000,000 leva 
for the damages wrought by its army in 
the vicinity of the town of Petritch last 
October, had actually paid to the govern- 
ment the first installment of 15,000,000 
leva. This payment was made in the 
face of popular misgivings and a popular 
expectation that Greece would never pay 
any part of the amount. Here was a new 
spiritual force in the affairs of Europe, 
and it proceeded from the League of 
Nations. From this point of departure 
from the old manner of doing things in 
Europe to the mental status suggested 
by the formation of the hoped-for United 
States of Europe, it is conceivable that 
progress may be made upon the founda- 
tions already laid. 


THE MAN who collated the views of 
European statesmen—Maurice d’Hartois 
of Paris—quotes one of the dictators of 
the European states first in his series. 
He quotes General Primo de Rivera of 
Spain as saying: “I consider the United 
States of Europe a grandiose conception 
of very difficult realization. The League 
of Nations and a multitude of international 
conferences have opened the way. But for 
the present it is sufficient to elaborate a 
strong legislation for universal peace—or 
at least for a Continental peace—which 
must precede all union of states or na- 
tions.” 

Professor Hinstein, the discoverer of 
relativity, finds it useless to inquire 
whether the United States of Europe are 
realizable or not; for, he adds, “If Europe 
means to maintain its importance and its 
human significance, the United States of 
Europe are imperative.” 

Comtesse de Noailles, the great French 
poetess, hopes—and wishes—for the 
realization of the United States of Hurope. 
She sees this desire and good will in 
many hearts. That, in her opinion, con- 
stitutes a “force which is the spiritual 
means to attain the objective—slowly, 
through unforeseen events. Firm con- 
fidence is already action.” 

The following is the reaction of the 
mind of Marshal Lyautey, the French 
military leader, to the idea of making 
peace permanent and complete: “The 
United States of Europe?” he says. “They 
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European Correspondent of THe Rucister 


were realizable—the tenth of November, 
1918. The twelfth of November they were 
not realizable any more, because all the 
possibilities of reconstruction with which 
victory was filled were no more. To-day 
they are to be desired for the salvation 
of HNurope; but as to hoping for them, 
that is another matter.” 

The minister of finance in France, Paul 
Doumer, who is wrestling with the 
problem of paying the debt which France 
owes to America, does not see the meaning 


_IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


GREAT HELLENIST COMES TO HARVARD 


Gilbert Murray will be the first of the annual 
occupants of the Norton Chair of Poetry. He 
will also bring his valiant zeal for international 
concord. As President of the League of Na- 
tions Union he has probably done more than 
any Englishman for the promotion of world 
peace. In both letters and affairs he is one 
of the heroic figures of our time 


of a grouping of states which would in- 
clude Russia and Turkey but would ex- 
clude the United States and Brazil. 

Gabriel Hanotaux, former minister of 
foreign affairs of France and member of 
the Academy, says, affirmatively : ‘I firmly 
believe that the United States of Europe 
are realizable. Their realization needs 
the patient good will of all and the strong 
resolution of a few.” 

Here are the views of Georges Goyau, 
of the Académie Frangaise: Europe?— 


‘Do you include Russia, that half-Asiatic 


country, or do you exclude it? In the days 
when Europe alone counted in the world— 
or believed that it alone counted—the 
United States of Hurope were a possible 
construction based upon ideas of pacifism. 
To-day the United States might rather 


be an instrument of defense of the 
European personality menaced by Asia. 
I prefer to speak about the League of 
Nations. I believe the organization of 
arbitration possible, and I believe it de- 
sirable. This opinion does not date from 
the last Assembly of Geneva.” 

Here is a responsé from the little state 
of Belgium, through the lips of Carton de 
Wiart, Minister of State: ‘The - United 
States of Europe? This formula seduces 
many minds, which compare the com- 
plications and inequities of Europe, par- 
celed out and tormented by national mis- 
trusts and customs barriers, with the 
freedom and prosperity of the great 

American Republic. Nevertheless, com- 

parison is not always reason. The his- 

torical and ethnographical laws have 
played, and still play, differently in the 

Old World and the New World. 

“What appears to me the wisest thing 
to do is to arrive at a security and a dis- 


+ armament which are not-mere phraseol- 


ogy, to increase the economic solidarity 
by a customs union, more and more 
broadly understood, between the peoples. 
Intellectual and moral interpretation 
must be added. The city is a greater fam- 
ily. The ‘patrie’ is the home extended to 
the frontiers. Hach country can bring its 
contribution to the common work of hu- 
manity, as each family helps the progress 
of the city. But it is on the condition that 
each country obeys the impulse to frater- 
nity instead of the impulse to egotism.” 

Jacques Bardoux, a member of the 
Institute and a political writer, says: 
“Any international formula which can 
stabilize the new Hurope, firmly root the 
territorial frontiers, and prevent a 
Russo-German aggression, must retain 
the attention of all Frenchmen. In the 
Continental organization, we find at once 
the means of.insuring security and in- 
creasing the radiance of the ‘patrie.’ ” 
Munroe Smith, professor of law at 
Columbia University, has “serious hopes 
that a conference of European states will 
be one day realized. For the moment, the 
institution that seems the most eapable of 
favoring this enterprise is the League of 
Nations.” Mr. Smith further advises, “in 
order to render the action of the League 
easier and more efficacious, its organiza- 
tion in three sections: one for the two 
Americas, another for Europe and Africa, 
a third for Asia.” 

Djeyhoum Bey Hadjibeyly, member of 
the delegation for Azerbaijan, expresses 
his skepticism. He nevertheless wishes 
the realization of the ideal of the United 
States of Europe, and goes further in ex- 
pressing his hope that such a union would 


' be only one step toward the Union of All 


the Peoples—be they from Europe or Asia. 
He stresses the condition that at least it 
should not be against the interests of the 
peoples of Asia, and ends by saying: 


“This aim will be realizable when all the 


little peoples have been freed and when 
certain great powers have decided to retire 
within their natural frontiers and have 
abandoned their imperialistic ideals.” 


* 
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INCE THE PUBLICATION last 
autumn of two articles on psychic 
research, numerous requests have been 
made that we continue the investigation, 


and print the result of the findings, in 


particular, in the instance of the now 
internationally famous “Margery Case.” 
It is well to base our investigations on 
the Margery phenomena, since she is one of 
the best psychics now living. 

We intend to respond to readers’ re- 
quests whenever possible; but there is 
another important justification of this 
article: since publication of the two 
psychie research interviews, the Margery 
mediumship has been attended by signifi- 
cant developments. They have been pub- 
lished in a series of reports in the Boston 
Herald and the New York Times, and two 
long articles in the Atlantic Monthly. 
This development came as a direct result 
of eight sittings given to a group of nine 
persons, members ‘of the faculties, and 
students, of Harvard University, in May 
and June, 1925. 

The summary of their findings was pub- 
lished in excerpts in the Herald and Times, 
and in the issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
for November, 1925. The Atlantic article 
was written by Hudson Hoagland, one of 
the group, a graduate student working 
for a degree, and it conformed to the well- 
defined style of contributions to that 
magazine. It was free from prejudice, 
and aimed to defend the principals in the 
mediumship from conscious fraud. It 
stated plainly and decisively, however, 
that fraud was present, though practiced 
by the medium while in trance, and that 
the residue that was not fraudulent was 


the result of hypnotic suggestion. 


- Mr. Hoagland’s article had a wide read- 


' ing, and convinced several well-intentioned 


persons not only that the Margery medium- 
ship was unable to sustain its claims, 
but that psychic research in general had 
received a severe blow. This conclusion 
was strengthened when members of the 
Harvard group signed and published an 
article to the effect that “all the phe- 
nomena were due to trickery.” The Atlan- 
tic Monthly did not print a preséntation of 
the other aspect of the case, though con- 
tributions by accredited persons were 
offered. It did publish in its January, 
1926, issue an article by Professor Edwin 
C. Boring, Director of the Harvard 
Psychological Laboratory, a member of the 
company of investigators, who sat, how- 
ever, but once. Professor Boring made 
a partial confession of the inadequacy of 
the investigation, and rather seriously 
questioned one of the strongest arguments 
for trickery set forth by Mr. Hoagland, 
in the following words: “Mr. Code (an- 
other investigator) arranged a séance in 
which he was to produce all the Margery 
phenomena by trickery. I was present, 
and held the important position of con- 
trolling his left hand. I wanted the con- 
trol to be as rigid as possible in order 
that the demonstration would be convinc- 
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Pe * 8 The Margery Mediumship 


Reviewing the rejoinder to those who charged something like fraud 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Mr, Cotton has written the following 
article without any dogmatic stand on 
the subject of this remarkable and 
controverted case, which has in- 
terested many people well known in 
the field of psychic research, and the 
survival of personality. The study 
which ke is reviewing, entitled, “Mar- 
gery—Harvard—V eritas,’ was com- 
piled by Mark W. Richardson, M.D., 
Charles 8S. Hill, Alfred W. Mortin, 
S. Ralph, Harlow, Joseph de Wyckoff, 
and L. R. J. Crandon, M.D., the last- 
named the husband of “Margery.” 


ing, but I also wanted Code to succeed. 
. . . Once, in red light, he attempted too 
much, and I saw how the trick was done. 
I should then have reported fraud into 
the dictaphone, according to the general 
understanding, but it never occurred to me 
to do so. It was only after I had gone 
home and thought it over that I realized 
that the desire to have Code succeed had 
won over the desire to control him 
rigidly.” Unconsciously the writer reveals 
a state of mind too generally characteristic 
of séance eritics for their conclusions to 
earry overmuch weight. Professor Bor- 
ing’s article stated candidly that science 
was hardly equipped to prove supernormal 
phenomena, because the objective of 
sciéntific investigation is not to arrive at 
anything conclusive, but only to test and 
endeavor to explain phenomena. 

Persons who had read the Hoagland 
article and been convinced of the lack of 
proof offered by the mediumship, after 
reading the report of the other investi- 
gator, Professor Boring, found themselves 
in a sad state of confusion. Both could 
not be right. Who was right, and who 
was wrong? and, in the conflict of evi- 
dence, what of Margery? 

But now the atmosphere has cleared, 
and we have in printed form the complete 
report of each sitting in which the Har- 
vard group participated, as it was spoken 
into the dictaphone while the séance was 
in progress. The records are signed by 
the Harvard men who were present, and 
by friends of Margery who were of the 
circle. These attested records have been 
published under the title, “Margery— 
Harvard—Veritas, A Study in Psychics.” 
The publication has been sent to the prin- 
cipal libraries of the world; to professors 
of physics and psychology in all the higher 
institutions of learning throughout the 
world; to all members of the Harvard 
faculties ; and to members of the American 
Society of Psychical Research. 

In the main, the booklet—it is really of 
book size, approximating 60,000 words— 
is a presentation of proceedings, exactly 
as they occurred at the séances in the 
Harvard laboratories for the benefit of 
the Harvard examiners. It contains, how- 
eyer, a preliminary appeal for honest effort 
in the direction of psychic research; a 
brief chronicle of the Scientific American 


‘valuable addition 


sittings; significant correspondence bear- . 
ing on the Harvard investigation; a 
scientific article by J. Malcolm Bird, “The 
Latest Margery Exposure,” first published 
in the Journal of the American Society 
for Psychical Research ; and an interesting 
description, published in the same maga- 
zine, of the voice machine designed to 
prove the independence of the “Walter” 
voice. The article was written by Dr. 
Mark W. Richardson, originator of the 
machine. 

The booklet in its entirety makes a 
to the fast-growing 
literature of psychic research. But the 
issue is limited, and not ordinarily avail- 
able. The following discussion is an 
analysis, necessarily brief, for busy per- 
sons who are interested in the bearing of 
evidence presented by the Margery 
mediumship on the truth or otherwise of 
spirit survival, and of possible communi- 
cation between the two worlds. 

In the first place, the work is clearly 
and definitely an answer to those investi- 
gators who have found little if any truth 
in the supernormal aspects of the medium- 
ship. 

The objective of the whole effort is 
tersely stated in an opening paragraph, 
being Theodore Roosevelt’s declaration: 
“The grandest sport in the world is to 
champion an unpopular cause when you 
know you're right.” What Galvani said 
in 1762: “I am persecuted by two classes: . 
the scientists and the know-it-alls. They 
call me the frog’s dancing master. But 
I know that I have discovered one of the 
greatest forces of nature,” indicates the 
temper, as well as the experience, of those 
who control the mediumship. They may 
repeat to-day the statement of Prof. 
William James, himself a convert to 
psychic reality: “‘No part of scientific dis- 
covery has been treated with a more con- 
temptuous disregard than the mass of 
phenomena called mystical.” 

Though skeptical investigators have 
often confessed themselves convinced im- 
mediately after observing the manifesta- 
tions of the séance, as time passes they 
revert to their old habits of mind. For 
one reason or another, relatively few of 
the three hundred observers of the Mar- 
gery phenomena have been willing to have 
their names appear under a_ statement 
indicating acceptance. 

The body of the booklet is devoted to 
the facts of the investigation undertaken 
by the Harvard group. The entire story 
is told, from the request of the Harvard 
youths that they might examine the 
medium at Harvard Laboratories, to the 
publication of Professor Boring’s article. 
in the January Atlantic. Examined im- 
partially, weight of evidence appears to 
be on the side of the medium; or, per- 
haps we should say, statements are made 
and evidence is brought, which, if the Har- 
yard men cannot refute, their case goes 
to the jury of the people, who must re- 
turn an adverse verdict. 

These facts, then, stand sharply out- 
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lined in the mass of material: First, a 
group of Harvard instructors and students 
asked for the privilege of examining the 
medium in the Harvard laboratories; sec- 
ond, agreements were drawn up and 
signed by both parties that no publicity 
“of any kind should follow the proceed- 
ings without mutual knowledge and con- 
sent; third, questionable methods were 
employed by at least one of the examiners; 
fourth, one of the Harvard young men 
hastened into print without the knowl- 
edge of the friends of Margery, or even 
of members of his own committee. 

Briefly, the Harvard critics discounten- 
anced the phenomena, calling it the result 
of hypnotic suggestion, and conscious or 
unconscious fraud. As for the hypothesis 
of hypnotic suggestion, J. Malcolm Bird 
has this to say in his article: “It (the 
theory) partakes of the nature of hyp- 
nosis, but must not be identified as hyp- 
- nosis in the strict technical sense, since 
both in and out of trance Margery’s con- 
dition in the séance room is not one of 
hypnosis in this sense. Hoagland, et al., 
show a tendency to seek middle ground 
between the concept of hypnosis and of 
mere intense auto-suggestion, with compli- 
cations. The upshot is, that, through the 
motivation unintentionally supplied by 
Dr. Crandon’s keen interest and desire, 
and by other less definite factors, Mar- 
gery is pictured as going into this in- 
determinate state of amnesic suggesti- 
bility, wherein her physical resources are 
utilized for physical fraud without her 
concurrent knowledge or subsequent mem- 
ory. There would have to be much extra- 
séance preparation, for which we are told 
that she lapses into the near-hypnotic 
state at convenient moments during the 
day. There would have to be much re- 
lease of her right hand by Dr. Crandon 
in the séance, for which much the same 
thing happens to him.” 

What Mr. Bird says, in short, is that 
neither in the séance room nor out of it 
does Margery, or her husband, betray any 
of the symptoms of one hypnotized or of 
one hypnotizing. 

As for the trickery hypothesis, we may 
present direct evidence. Says Mr. Hoag- 
land: “What I saw holding the ‘dough- 
nut’ (illuminated disc) appeared to be a 
human right foot, the toes clamped over 
‘the periphery of the disc, creasing itm a 
way verified by examining the ‘doughnut* 
after the sitting. Further, by shifting my 
position, I clearly saw the ankle and leg 
silhouette to a point above the knee.” 

That is, Mr. Hoagland says he saw what 
no other of the three hundred observers, 
the lynx-eyed Houdini included, is reported 
to have seen. 

The evening of December 8, 1925, I was 
invited to participate in what is called a 
one-person séance, at Margery’s home. I 
will tell as briefly and directly as I can 
what happened. I bound lengths of pic- 
ture-wire about the wrists and ankles of 
the medium, and, locking a collar about 
her neck, retained the key. She then 
stepped into the cabinet. As soon as she 
was seated, I passed the free ends of the 
wire through screw-eyes in the cabinet, 
tied them, and sealed them with standard 
seals. A rope, which was fast to the col- 
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lar, I knotted to the roof of the cabinet, 
after which I left the cabinet, the four sides 
of which are glass, and locked the door. 
In the sides and front of the cabinet are 
small apertures perhaps four inches in 
diameter. No persons were in the room 
besides myself and the medium. Presently 
I passed the “doughnut” (illuminated 
disc) through the aperture in the door: 
it was taken from my hand, levitated in 
circles five and six feet above the floor, 
passed through the left-hand aperture and 
dropped at my feet, a difficult feat enough, 
since I was standing in front of the 
cabinet. A large megaphone with an il- 
luminated band then rose from the bottom 
of the -cabinet, swept through the air as 
the disc had done, and dropped back to 
the floor. : 

Lights were then turned on; the medium 
was found as she had been secured. She 
could only be released by severing the 
wire with shears, first from the screw- 
eyes and then from wrists and ankles. 
Confronted by that evidence, will Mr. 
Hoagland declare that the disc and mega- 
phone levitated by means of the medium’s 
leg and trained toes? 

But more proof was to follow that other 
than known laws were at work. Before 
releasing the medium, I placed the rub- 
ber tube in her mouth that connected with 
Dr. Richardson’s voice-test machine, a ma- 
chine of delicately adjusted illuminated 
floats, which gyrate at the slightest mo- 
tion of the organs of speech of the medium 
while the rubber tube is held between her 
lips. 

The floats remained stationary and a 
voice, distinct and remarkably articulate, 
came from the cabinet: “Live each day as 
if it were thy la-s-t,” it said. 

Wrote Professor Boring in the Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1926: “Their whole 
finding (that of the Harvard group) 
would be upset if it could later be shown 
that any whispering at all occurred withb- 
out Margery’s participation.” 

Dr. Crandon, husband of Margery, that 
same evening described to me his inten- 
tion to publish the booklet, not neces- 
sarily in defense nor for the discomfiture 
of the Harvard critics, but in the interest 
of a science which he felt was new and 
would be benefited by publication of the 
exact facts,—an intention which examina- 
tion of the pages indicates. Margery her- 
self was rather reluctant to allow the 
facts to be stated, lest the young men suf- 
fer damaging criticism in consequence. 

Mr. Bird’s article is written for the 
scientific mind. While he does not accept 
the spirit hypothesis, he long ago dis- 
missed the theory of fraud, and admits 
higher laws are at work. He finds no 
value whatever in the examinations of 
the Harvard men, and deals in no gentle 
manner with the article of Mr. Hoagland. 

The statement of Dr. Richardson, de- 
scribing the voice machine of which he 
was the originator, is of exceeding in- 
terest to students of the mediumship. 
Finally, the whole investigation, as the 
booklet points out at the beginning, would 
not only vindicate,—it would prove that 
continuance of consciousness beyond death 
rests not only on faith but on scientific 
fact. 
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Verse 
God—My Architect 


KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


It seems 

He builds me, when I leave Him free 

To work His Will in me; 

And ever, as the blacksmith at his | ara 

His every touch rings true. 

If I but knew 

And trusted more, 

I would not shrink beneath such blows, 

Nor fear that furnace door ] 

Where every flame seems meant to sear 
and burn. 

If I had faith, I would not turn 

Myself away, nor seek to flee; 

But I would stand erect 

To let Him fashion me ; 

According to His Perfect Will, 

Knowing that every blow He makes must 
fall 

With this eternal end in view,— 

To make me pure and true 

In life beneficent for all! 


The Hillside in Winter 
MABEL F. BLAKESLEE 


I never loved them half so well before— 
The little people of the out-of-doors! 

Such a busybody breeze 

Playing hide and seek among sere leaves 
And grassy plumes and cunning little 
Fragile tendrils,— 

Gold and gray and russet magic 

Carpet blanketing the hillside 

Sloping upward to the north. 


Here’s a place to capture calm, 

Sweet serenity that satisfies. 

What a silent company— 

And yet how real 

Their silent comradeship! 

The fire of life has spent itself 1 
And fled : Py 
From these random happy thoughts —_. 
Of God, % 
Leaving me but shining husks 
To know them by. 

Tell me, gray ghosts, 

Why e’en in death 

Your shattered arms implore the skies? 
Do you, like man, aspire unto 

The stars? 


Futurity 
BE, SINCLAIR HERTELL 


I have a house on the spur of a hill, 
Away from the turmoil, quiet and still. 


There I sit when the day is done, 
And think of you by the setting sun. 


And think of the things you used to say, 
When here we sat at the close of day. 


And when I am dead, and all is still 


‘Within the house on the spur of the hill; 


And when no more will the setting sun 

Tell my eyes that the day is done; 

And I no more sit at the close of day, 

hea ey iene te 

Then my house on the spur of the hill | 

Will really and truly be quiet cot ie 
a 
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g How the Salina CHrch Came Over 


It received the blessing of the Kansas Congregational Board 


MRS. GEORGIA W. OBER 


Secretary Southwestern Federation of Religious Liberals 


N THE EVENING of Washington’s 

birthday, February 22, 1926, the mem- 
bers of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church of Salina, Kan., unanimously voted 
to enter the Unitarian fellowship, and to 
join both the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the Southwestern Federation 
of Religious Liberals. 

This is probably the first instance in 
seventy-five years when a Congregational 
Church has come over bodily into the 
Unitarian fold. 

It is remarkable, not alone for this fact, 
but for the manner in which the church 
made the transition from the conservative 
to the liberal wing of Congregationalism. 
There was no convulsion, no irritation, no 
factional bitterness, which so often mar 
changes of this kind.’ There was no 
opposition among the memberg; it seemed 
to them the natural and logical thing to 
do, and everybody appears happy and 
enthusiastic that the church has been set 
in its rightful environment. 

And not only was there no opposition 
to the step among the members of the 
congregation, but there was no protest 
from the members of the Congregational 
Board, located in Topeka, which has super- 
yision of Congregational churches in 
Kansas. On the contrary, this board 
most graciously acknowledged that the 
Plymouth Congregational Church of 
Salina, because of its strong liberal ten- 
dencies, belongs with the Unitarians, and 
gave its blessing to the new movement. 

So the church begins its new venture 
with good feeling, not only among its 
own membership but with its former 
denominational associates. 

Salina, Kan., a prosperous city of more 
than twenty thousand inhabitants, is a 
stronghold of religious conservatism in the 
State. Last fall the Fundamentalists or- 
ganized there an anti-evolution movement. 
The type of preaching in its various 
Protestant churches is _ ultra-orthodox. 
How did it happen, then, 
Plymouth Congregational Church did not 
suffer itself to be conformed also, but has 
openly and daringly allied itself with the 
liberals in religion? 

It may be of interest here to mention 
that early in the eighties, a young lawyer 
reared in Salina attended Michigan Uni- 
versity, and there came under the influence 
of Dr. J. T. Sunderland and other prom- 
inent Unitarians. Rosseau A. Burch, for 
the past twenty-five years a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Kansas, returned to 
Salina from his law studies in Ann Arbor, 
and joined with a few other liberals there 
in the formation of a liberal society. Rev. 
Enoch Powell was then minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Topeka. His serv- 
ices were engaged for Sunday evening 
meetings, which continued during the re- 
mainder of Mr. Powell’s ministry in 
Topeka, and were carried on for a while 
by his successor. Nothing permanent, 
however, grew out of this effort, and for 
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twenty-five or thirty years there has been 
no liberal religious organization in Salina. 
But some of the seeds sown there doubt- 
less fell into good soil, and may have 
been in some measure responsible for the 
action taken by the Plymouth Congrega- 


tional Church on the evening of February 


22, 1926. 
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SUBSTANTIAL CHURCH OF THE 


Not only from without, but from within 
the church itself, the leaven of liberalism 
was working. : 

The Plymouth Congregational Church 
of Salina was once a part of the Presby- 
terian Church of that city. The Congre- 
gationalists, reacting from Calvinism, 
withdrew, and established an independent 
organization in 1887. In the early nineties, 
they grew into a very active, large mem- 
bership, under the leadership of the Rey. 
W. B. Mucklow, now of Hartford, Conn. 
He was too progressive, however, for some 
of his congregation, and his liberal preach- 
ing offended the timid of his flock. 

After his resignation, under the leader- 


ship of more safe and conservative minis- 
ters, the church gradually declined, and 
finally joined with the United Brethren 
Church about 1902. The union continued 
until 1910, when it was dissolved, and the 
church became again a distinct Congrega- 
tional Church. Several pastors served the 
church, the last one leaving in 1920. The 
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church building was then leased to the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the 
congregation retaining the privilege of 
holding Sunday meetings. The arrange- 
ment was not satisfactory, and the trustees 
despaired of continuing. 

In 1923, the church building was sold 
to the Odd Fellows. The Presbyterians 
had just completed a new edifice, and the 
ehurch building out of which they moved 
was bought by the Congregationalists. It 
is shown with this article. The church 
was erected in 1892. It is well built of 
brick and trimmed in limestone, and is a 


' good, substantial structure, churchly in 


appearance, with a seating capacity of 
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about three hundred. It is well located 
in the center of the church district, and 
next door to the Carnegie Library. 

In 1923, Rev. Huber Burr became min- 
ister of the church. He served about one 
year, and resigned to become Promotional 
Secretary of the Kansas Congregational 
Conference. He recommended his brother, 
Prof. Walter Burr, also an ordained minis- 
ter, but then professor of sociology in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, at 
Manhattan, saying he was convinced thal 
his brother’s more advanced views in reli- 
gion were better adapted to the congrega- 
tion than his own. 

Professor Walter Burr consented to 
preach on Sunday mornings, still retaining 
’ his chair in the college at Manhattan. He 
began his service in April, 1924, and con- 
tinued about a year; but owing to an 
increase in his. college duties, he was 
obliged to discontinue his services to the 
Salina church. 

Professor Burr’s interpretation of reli- 
gion satisfied his hearers. His message was 
modern, scholarly, and convincing. His 
addresses attracted thinking people. After 
his resignation, no man of less breadth of 
-mind than his could fill the pulpit of the 
Plymouth Congregational Church. Where 
could such a man be found? 

H. M. Fletcher, a member of the board 
of trustees, a New Englander by birth, 
and of Unitarian traditions, turned to the 
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Unitarian church of Topeka for advice 
and counsel, in a letter, December 9, 1925, 
addressed to the minister, Rev. Clifton 
Merritt Gray. Mr. Gray responded cor- 
dially to the call, visited Salina, and 
occupied the pulpit of the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church for three successive 
Sundays, beginning January 10, 1926. He 
was followed by Justice R. A. Burch, of 
the State Supreme Court, Topeka; by Rey. 
W. M. Backus, of Lawrence; Dr. Claude E. 
Sayre, of Wichita, and Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, of Chicago, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference. It was during Dr. 
Reese’s visit that the church voted to join 
the Unitarian Fellowship. 

The coming, in a body, into the Fellow- 
ship, of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, and the way of its coming should 
be to all liberals not only a matter of 
great interest and encouragement, but an 
added incentive to give generously to the 
Unitarian Foundation. It was from the 
funds collected in the Unitarian Campaign 
of five years ago that the Unitarian 
Chureh in Topeka was revived, and on 
May 1, 1921, was supplied with a resident 
minister. It was the light of this church 
that shone in Salina thirty-five years ago. 
It was from this church, resurrected by 
the generous giving of Unitarians, that 
the friendly beam of light went out to 
the liberal group in the Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, encouraging them to 
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“Are You a Christian?” 


To the Editor of THs CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


More than a hundred years ago my 
great-grandfather, a pioneer in the wilder- 
ness of the Ohio, united with his hardy 
neighbors in building in their clearing in 
the woods a chureh for their common 
worship. They had no minister and were 
not united in their preferences, but the 
church was to be free to all. 

As the frame of rough-hewn logs 
assumed its shape, this bold layman, with 
the approval of those working with him, 
dedicated it in this fashion: 

Climbing upon the corner of the log 
meetinghouse, he said, “Here stands a good 
frame. It should have a good name. It 
shall be called ‘Republican’; free for all 
people to worship God in.” 

Was it a Christian church? Perhaps 
not; for Jews and Mormons held services 
there, as well as Protestants of many sects, 
and on one occasion the Roman Catholics. 

In the Chapel that succeeded this early 
log house of worship, I remember clearly 
an experience of fifty years ago when I 
was a small boy attending a lay service 
there. A stranger was present, a layman 
from the city; and with more zeal than 
sense, he came around to me and asked, 
“Are you a Christian?” 

I know now that he meant to bag if I 
had formally joined the church, which I 
had not.. But, child as I was, I felt out- 
raged at his question; as much so as if 
he had asked, “Are you an American?” 


I had been brought up in the Christian 
tradition, so of course I was a Christian, 
though a member of no church. 

The resentment of the small boy abides 
with me, though I am now a Unitarian, 
and ‘after the way which they call heresy 
worship the God of my fathers.’ I have 
neither foresworn my citizenship nor my 
birthright, so I am an American, and I am 
a Christian. And I do not need to define 
either -word in terms of political belief 
or of creedal content to justify my right 
to that title, and to lift it high to include 
still nobler ideals. 

Ottver JAY FAtrrievp. 

WesTBORO, MASs. 


Religion in the Making 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The great controversial battles that have 
been waged down the ages have never 
been any more conclusive than those 
fought with powder, shot, and gas. Man- 
kind, in the large, always seems to be 
divided into two great, hostile camps, each 
intent on imposing its will on the other, 
the leaders on each side stressing their 


-points of disagreement rather than seeking 


a common ground of agreement. 

At the present time, however, there does 
appear to be growing among all peoples a 
realization of the truth that the ill of one 
is the ill of all, and the hope cherished 
that a way may be found to reconcile 
their differences, 
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seek its advice and counsel. 
church, restored to usefulness by united 
Unitarian missionary endeavors, which 
was largely responsible for the decision 
of the Plymouth Congregational Church 
to join hands and hearts with their brother 
liberals in the larger body of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship. 

The Plymouth Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) of Salina is the fourth Uni- 
tarian Church in the State of Kansas, 
the others being located in Lawrence, 
Wichita, and Topeka. The new church 
will need help for a while, but the promise 
is great for a strong and growing or- 
ganization. 

Rey. Clifton Merritt Gray, of Topeka, 
is in charge of pulpit supplies for the 
Salina Church, and he preached his fourth 
sermon there on March 28, to a congrega- 
tion of about one hundred people. The 
pulpit on March 7 was supplied by Rey. 
William L. Walsh, of Billerica, Mass.; 
and on March 14 Rabbi Garry J. August, 
of the Temple Adath Joseph, St. Joseph, 
Mo., filled the pulpit. Rey. L. M. Birk- 
head, of Kansas City, Mo., will take a 
service soon, and other liberal ministers 
in the Western field will be called on to 
help carry on the work. With the assist- 
ance of some able layman who will be 
available for pulpit service, it is planned 
to keep the church supplied with speakers 
for the morning service until the church 
can settle a minister. 
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In my opinion, one of the most hopeful | 
portents of a brighter future for mankind > 
was the meeting at Locarno—the first 
time, so far as I know, that representatives 
of the principal nations of Europe as-— 
sembled in a spirit of mutual conciliation. 
Whether this was done because of impend- 
ing ruin for all or from a change of heart 
matters not. The fact remains they 
met and did make an agreement based on 
mutual advantage—avoiding discussion of 
nationalistic political problems for which 
no solution was apparent. 

Have not these statesmen at Locarno 
shown the way by which many of our reli- 
gious differences may be reconciled? 

The Fundamentalist, when you meet him 
in daily life, I find to be motivated much 
the same as a Unitarian—a life of service 
to his fellow men and high social ideals 
being what he is really striving for. 
Dissension comes only when the question 
is raised of the emotional or intellectual 
basis on which he does these things. 

We hear a great deal these days about 
militancy—the obligation that rests upon 
us all to state our faith in no uncertain 
terms. Well! There are plenty of heads 
to hit, but in swinging the big stick let us 
keep the lesson of Locarno in mind. Sup- 
pose we were to emphasize our agreements 
instead of our disagreements—would we 
not get on a little better? 

I find men of all faiths, who have the 
welfare of their religion at heart, peaked 
that service to their fellow men is 
supreme duty. The realization of such 
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' With Unitarians, if we keep the faith, 
religion is always in the making, and so 
let us listen with open minds not only 
to those who restate what they believe 
to be the still valid truths of the past, 
but also to those who are sailing un- 
charted courses, seeking new answers to 
the riddle of the universe. We are all 
much agreed on what we should do to 
_ live effectively. If then, the emphasis be 
' on this—the living of a life—our various 
- speculations as to its beginnings, or con- 
tinuance beyond the only world we know, 
will unite and not divide us. 

Dogmatism on matters of speculation is 
the antithesis of what I conceive Uni- 
tarianism to be. If it finds a place in our 
pulpits it may result in a paradox—the 
bigotry of Liberalism. fF A. Brisror. 


New York, N.Y. 


For the Salina Church 


To the Editor of Tam CuHrisTiAN REGISTER :— 


Will not some generous person, or per- 
sons, give to the Plymouth Congregational 
Church (Unitarian), of Salina, Kansas, 
received into the Unitarian fellowship on 
February 22, 1926, one hundred “New 
Hymn and Tune Books with Services,” 
and twenty-five copies of the ‘‘New Beacon 
Hymnal,” for the Sunday-school? 

The hymnal in use in the church does 
not meet the present need. 

Who will aid this new movement, which 
richly promises in time to help others as 
it is now being helped? 

Please address the undersigned. 


(Rey.) Crirton MERRITT GRAY. 


Unitarian Church, 
914 Topeka Boulevard, 
TopeKa, KAN. 


On Two Conflicting Views 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of February 
11 are printed two conflicting documents, 


and I am curious to know which represents. 


the spirit of Unitarianism. One is the 
brief filed in the Scopes case by Charles 
H. Strong, president of the Unitarian Lay- 

“men’s League, under the caption, “Shall 
the Legislature establish the Truth ve 
Mr. Strong argues that “the test of truth 
is not to be found in the majority vote 
of a legislature even on the chance that 
it might be right.” “Truth is what it 19:7) 
writes Mr. Strong, “and the basis of reli- 
gious faith is truth, and neither truth nor 
faith can be fixed by law.” 

The other is “A Letter Appertaining to 
Humanism” by Rev. Dr. Maxwell Savage. 
His letter, unless I misinterpret it, is a 
plea that Unitarians attempt to define 
the truth about God and immortality, 
with the implication that this definition 
be made a measuring rod in determining 
who is a Unitarian. “We are so afraid 
of a creed,” writes Dr. Savage in an 
astonishing sentence, “so open-minded, 

that we have forgotten that to retain a 
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truth we must close our minds on it.” 
(The italics are mine.) © 

Now I suppose that in order to set up 
a Unitarian creed, to initiate the process 
of “closing our minds” upon some truth, 
we should have to take a vote on it. May 
I ask whether the test of truth may be 
found any more surely in the majority 
vote of a denomination (even of the Uni- 
tarian denomination) than in the majority 
vote of the Tennessee legislature? As we 
look over the records of the past, most of 
us are convinced that the truth was not 
found by the majority at the Council of 
Nicea in the year 325, nor by the majority 
that fixed the Thirty-Nine Articles in the 
Chureh of England in 1562, hor by the 
majority that accepted the Westminster 
Confession in 1648. Does Dr. Savage 
believe the Unitarians of 1925 to be so 
much wiser than the Athanasians of 325, 
that we can more successfully “close our 
minds” on truth than they? 

As I understand the spirit of our church, 
its chief reason for existence as a dis- 
tinctive branch of the Christian body, and 
its glory, is that its people have stead- 
fastly refused to close their minds on 
truth. Or perhaps it were better to say, 
that there is a truth which Unitarians 
have stood by through thick and thin,— 
the truth of a method (and that method 
the one adopted by all the thinking world 
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of our day), viz., the method of the open- 
minded exchange of thought and opinion 
in order to arrive at truth. I am confident 
that the spirit of Mr. Strong’s brief, rather 
than that of Dr, Savage’s letter, is the 
spirit of our fellowship, and that we are 
not as yet prepared to close our minds. 
Now I make, in closing, as one who is 
also a preacher, one more comment on 
Dr. Savage’s letter? Is is true, as he 
suggests, that if we do not know what 
we believe, we ought to stop preaching 
to people until we have found out? I 
think, rather, that many of us, in many of 
the high things that we venture to dis- 
cuss, are quite frankly upon open ground, 
and try to keep our minds sufficiently open 
to be learning all the time. If we speak 
of God, for instance, who among us is so 
sure that he dares to name Him except 
for himself alone? Of God we must needs 
always speak in symbols, using such 
symbols as have reality for ourselves. If 
other men, with other religious experience, 
use Other symbols, who are we to quarrel 
with them? Let us rather devote our- 
selves to preaching, on the basis of our 
own experience, that which seems to us 
the truth, trusting that through our 
sincere expression we may guide others 
to find the truth for themselves in turn. 


Sypney B. Snow. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


A Plea for Discrimination 


CURTIS W. 


To the Editor of Tus CHRISTIAN Register :— 


The current discussion of Humanism 
renews my conviction that discrimination 
is a most important mental process. 
There can be no profitable discussion of a 
subject without clear understanding of the 
issues involved and the distinctions be- 
tween these issues and similar ones in 
older discussions. Whatever Humanism is 
or becomes on its positive side, there is 
no excuse for misunderstanding it on the 
negative side. Interested persons should 
read the records of the discussions of Pro- 
tagoras. They should read Schiller, Hal- 
dane. Hobouse, Dewey, and _ Sellars. 
There is no good reason for the current 
grouping of Humanism with Materialism, 
Positivism, Rationalism, and Atheism. 

Consider briefly—but I hope, discrimin- 
ately—the negative aspects of Humanism. 

1. Humanism is not Materialism. Ma- 
terialism is the doctrine that things as 
they now exist are the result of “the 
fortuitous concourse of atoms.’ It is 
properly contracted with Animism. It is 
mechanistic, not spiritistic. It belongs to 
the pre-electron period. While the mech- 
anistic hypothesis of Materialism has 
served a useful purpose in scientific ex- 
perimentation, it is now regarded by com- 
petent physicists as an inadequate 
hypothesis. In the realm of psychology 
and sociology, Materialism breaks down 
utterly. At no time, from Protagoras of 
the fifth century B.C. to Schiller of the 
eighteenth century, has any responsible 
Humanist identified Humanism with Ma- 
terialism. Humanism holds the organic, 


“system and styling it Humanism. 
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not the mechanistic or materialistic view 
of life. 

2. Humanism is not Positivism. . Some 
of our English Unitarian visitors of last 
year, seeing the similarities of these move- 
ments and not noting the essential differ- 
ences, identified Humanism with Positiv- 
ism. Some of our Rationalistic friends 
are guilty of the same error, even to the 
point of taking the entire Positivist 
Positiv- 
ism is a highly artificial system outlined 
by Comte, which substitutes the “worship 
of Humanity” for the “worship of God,” 
“the immortality of influence” for the 
‘immortality of the soul,” ete. 

Humanism, on the other hand, holds 
that “Humanity” is an abstraction having 
no concrete counterpart in objective 
reality, and that influence, far from being 
immortal, is a highly transitory thing. 
To Humanism, “worship” means the 
reverential attitude toward all that is 
worthful in persons and throughout all of 
life, a wistful, hopeful, expectant attitude 
of mind; not abject homage to either 
“Humanity” or “God.” 

As to immortality, the Humanist shifts 
the emphasis from longevity to quality. 
But Humanism encourages research in 
the realm of the spirit. In his “Studies 
in Humanism,” Schiller devotes a chapter 
to the most sympathetic yet critical dis- 
cussion of “Psychic Research.” 

3. Humanism is not Rationalism, His- 
torically, the rationalist belongs in the 
group with the intellectualist, idealist, 

(Continued on page 266) 


Religion Around the World 


Only Four Per Cent. of Hymns 
Are Sung in Some Churches 


Is your church singing, year in, year 
out, only four per cent. of the hymns in 
its hymnal? That is the record of some 
Methodist churches. The fact came out 
in a recent trial, when all the 748 hymns 
in the Methodist Hymnal were read, 
recited or sung in an eleven-hour sery- 
ice at Yucaipa, Calif. 

TheChristian Advocates say that “such 
a stunt with the hymnal seems a good deal 
like trying to gulp a year’s meal at one 
sitting’, and points to the danger of “acute 
emotional indigestion.” But the endurance 
test did establish one fact: the Methodist 
Hymnal contains 748 hymns. They are 
there for a purpose. The editorial con- 
tinues : 

“We would like to get this elementary 
fact deep into the mind of large numbers 
of congregations which use only about 
thirty hymns from one year’s end to the 
other. A great many churches are liv- 
ing on a mere fringe of their spacious 
estates of Christian song.... What a 
‘blunder to neglect the vast expanse of 
this legacy while making a few great 
hymns seem commonplace and threadbare 
through constant use!” 

Some churches arrange special meet- 
ings for practice in singing certain of their 
own hymns not as familiar as they should 
be. This plan should be tried in every 
parish. However 
church, the hymn book—Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Unitarian, or any other—is about 
the same size and contains scores of un- 
tried hymns of real merit and appeal 
that are within the vocal ability of any 
congregation. 

Prof. Walter Henry Hall of Columbia 
University, who teaches church and choral 
music, believes that more active partici- 
pation in the music of church services 
will be encouraged by the use of descant 
singing, that in which the melody is carried 
by a selected group of soprano voices. It 
is already widely practiced in Hngland. 


Bimba Not Guilty of Blasphemy 


Anton Bimba, charged with blasphemy 
and seditious speech, was adjudged guilty 
of the latter, but not guilty of blasphemy, 
by Judge C. Carroll King in the district 
eourt of Brockton, Mass., on March 2. 
Judge King said: “It was shown in the 
evidence that the defendant said he him- 
self did not believe in God. It is not 
certain that he said more.” It developed 
in the hearing that Bimba’s denial of a 
Deity had been incidental to his criticism 
of the Lithuanian government, which is 
clerical; he naturally touched upon the 
religious aspect of that government. Re- 
calling this, Judge King concluded: “I do 
not hold that his statements as to personal 
religion played any part in this case. I 
am content to leave it that the defendant’s 
declaration of personal belief was permis- 
sible under the Kneeland case” [noted in 
THE Recister of February 25]. In this 
case it was held, in effect, that the blas- 
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large or small the 


phemy law applied only to “willfully” 
denying God, where the purpose of the 
speaker was not the discovery of truth, 
but to calumniate and disparage the 
Supreme Being and to destroy the venera- 
tion due to Him. William Ellery Channing 
headed a petition for Kneeland’s pardon 
with 167 other signers, although Kneeland 
had attacked even the Liberal’s conception 
of God. Judge King oe is a Unita- 
rian. 


What Is a Liberal 


The growing tendency for leaders doc- 
trinally like-minded to form groups within 
the denominations (THE Rreister, March 
4) was again shown by the recent meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, Pa., of more than 
two hundred Episcopal clergymen of lib- 
eral tendencies. Dr. Karl Reiland said: 
“What is a liberal? Briefly, a liberal is 
one who believes in using the assured re- 
sults of scientific and any other kind of 
learning up to the last trustworthy mo- 
ment, relating these to whatever knowl- 
edge he believes himself.” 


Holland’s Heresy Trial 


The Commission of the General Synod 
of the Duteh Reformed Church, according 
to an Associated Press dispatch from Am- 
sterdam, insists on a literal interpretation 
of the Genesis account of Adam and Eve, 
the serpent and the tree of knowledge. 
The Commission has been trying Rev. 
J. H. Geelkerken for heresy, and it stipu- 
lates that the clergyman, to retain his 
standing with the Synod, must sign an 
agreement to accept this conclusion. 


Mexico and American Churchmen 


Ambassador Sheffield has written to the 
Mexican Foreign Office insisting that 
American churchmen should not be made 
to suffer unduly from the enforcement of 
the religious laws in Mexico. This puts the 
United States Government on record ‘in 
the situation. The Associated Press dis- 


“patch adds that the document is believed 


to concede Mexico’s right to expel church- 
men, but at the same time to make clear 
the belief that American citizens in 
Mexico, whether churchmen or not, have 
the right to expect full consideration and 
to be given ample time to prepare to leave. 
Mexico’s religious policy was treated on 
this page in the issue of March 11. 


Dr. James Stanley Durkee has resigned 
the presidency of Howard University to 
accept a call to the pastorate of the his- 
toric Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. He will be the fourth 
minister of that church. The first three 
were Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, and Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, who 
resigned because of ill health in April, 
1924 after serving a quarter of a century. 


The new Turkish civil code, approved 
by the National Assembly February 18, 
abolishes polygamy, prohibits marriage of 
Moslem women with Christians, and gives 
women equal rights with men in the mat- 
ter of divorce. 


Meetings Talk Clean Films; 
Honesty of Iowa Exhibitor 


It is reported that there is a moving- 
picture exhibitor in Shenandoah, Iowa, 
a Mr. Latta, who tells his public whether 
a certain picture sent him is morally 
good or bad. The public at large has a_ 
well-earned reputation for flocking to a 
stage or-screen production which has 
been given an unsavory reputation. Notso. 
in Shenandoah. Mr. Latta testifies that 
his patronage drops off when he puts up 
the “bad” signal. Are producers always 
right in saying that patronage demands 
the sex “movie”? 

In three recent gatherings, people have 
talked of cleaner pictures. The National 
Committee for Better Films, associated 
with the National Board of Review, which 
is in turn associated with the producers’ 
organization, held their second annual con- 
ference in New York City. The Committee 
purposes to keep the films as decent as 
producers can be persuaded to make them. 
It quotes with the approval Governor 
Alfred E. Smith’s declaration that “we 
have sufficient laws to punish those who 
outrage public decency without’—says 
the Christian Century—“making any par- 
ticular notable record in invoking such 
laws against any of the outrages to public 
decency that have been filmed and dis- 
played on the screen.” But the Governor 
adds: “If we haven’t [sufficient laws],. 
they should be enacted.” 

Producers, distributors, and exhibitors, 
meeting in Detroit, Mich, to organize 
the American Cinema Association, agreed 
that the movie-going public is tired of 
sex pictures; it wants old-fashioned, melo- 
drama, with plenty of comedy relief, and 
the whole “clean as a whistle.” Report- 
ing this, the Associated Press quotes the 
president, A. J. Moeller, as saying that one 
reason for the Association is to give exhibi- 
tors a voice in the selection of material for 
screening. He explained also that a pri- 
mary objective was independence in produc- 
tion, distribution, and exhibition of pictures. 

Church organizations interested in clean 
pictures held their second conference in 
Chicago, Ill, February 10 and 12. They 
are interested in public morals without 
overmuch concern as to the fortunes of 
movie magnates. They feel that legal © 
censorship is an extreme remedy, not be 
applied unless moral pressure fails to be 
effective. 


Cannot Set Aside Laws of God 


Legislation has not the power “to alter, 
modify, or set aside any immutable law of 
nature, of science, or of God,” said the 
National Education Association at its clos- 
ing session in Washington, D.C., February 
25. The resolution also declared: “We 
rely confidently in any conflict between 
truth and error, upon that divine wisdom 
that has endowed the human brain with 
the. power to think and reason. Only that 
education can be free which provides 
under conditions appropriate to the age 
of the student complete liberty to seek Lag 
answer to any honest question.” 


the book world is putting forth signs of promise. 


Signs of Promise 


In our northern latitudes, the first faint tokens of approaching spring are apparent. Even 


The novel-reader, in particular, has good rea- 


son to take fresh heart of grace. The Autumn’s output of fiction, save in a few scattered instances, 

proved in no way remarkable. Now, however, many of the novels which have already appeared are well above 
the average. Sabatini’s The Lion’s Skin, Jeffrey Farnol’s The High Adventure, Marie Conway Oemler’s Shep- 
herds, are all of them worth reading. Those who like their fiction rather more sophisticated are certain to 
delight in Sylvia Thompson’s The Hounds of Spring, even now in its fifth printing. By a young English girl, 
and her first story, it is in many ways remarkable. As the season advances, doubtless other worth-while novels 


will be added to the above list. 


John Sargent 


CHARLES R. JOY 


Joun S. Sarcent, His Lirp AND WoRK. By 

William Howe Downes. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. $8.00. 
On April 4, 1925, John S. Sargent 
shipped from London the last of his paint- 
ings for the Boston Art Museum. Eleven 
days later he was dead. The unveiling of 
these mural decorations on November 38, in 
the presence of 3,500 friends of art had, 
therefore; a special and solemn signifi- 
eance. It was the culminating work of 
the great artist’s life. The sheer delight 
which Sargent took in the twelve large 
paintings and six bas-reliefs of this great 
project, involving, as it did, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, is suggested by joy- 
ous abandon in the bas-reliefs of the young 
men with torches. After this final out- 
pouring of his spirit, his life came quietly 
to an end. 

Coincident with the unveiling of the 
mural decorations came the opening of 
the great Memorial Exhibition of pictures 
at the Boston Art Museum, containing 138 
oils, 112 water colors, and numerous crayon 
sketches, the most comprehensive Sargent 
exhibit ever held. The Boston Public 
Library and the Gardner Museum also 
opened Sargent exhibits. And now comes 
a book by the former art editor of the 
Boston Transcript, containing an admir- 
able synopsis of Sargent’s life and work. 
Thus, Boston has had a rare opportunity 
of knowing Sargent, as he was never 
known during his lifetime; and Mr. 
Downes’s book, admirably illustrated with 
42 plates, extends this opportunity be- 
yond the reach of the Boston exhibits. 

Kipling once spoke of the “hideous ver- 
satility” of us Americans. No man illus- 
trates that versatility in the world of 
art better than John Sargent, though we 
may question the applicability of the ad- 
jective. Portraits, landscapes, and in- 
teriors, romantic themes and works of 
genre, water colors, crayons and oils, 


- studies and decorative schemes, sculpture 


and architectural details were all alike 
within the scope of his creative genius. 
His fame was first established as a por- 
trait painter when he exhibited in the 


- Salon of 1877 a picture of his master, 


Carolus-Duran. When, seven years later, 
his extraordinary canvas of the Boit chil- 
dren was exhibited, his work became the 
sensation of Paris. Yet at that very time 
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est order. All through his life these vari- 
ous interests went abreast. An importunate 
public kept him engrossed for the most 
part in the painting of portraits of more 
or less pleasing subjects, but when he 
eould get away from this task he would 
dash off, with astonishing quickness and 
lightness and sureness of touch, his im- 
pressions of a Venetian interior, a sheep- 
fold of the Tyrolese Mountains, the glacier 
streams of the Simplon, or a lake in the 
Canadian Rockies. His vacations were not 
extensive; but he went to many corners 
of the world, and everywhere he wrote 
his diary in color. The Near East, Greece, 
Spain, Florida, Portugal, Italy, Corfu, 
Switzerland, Egypt, the battle front in the 
Great War,—all were recorded in this il- 
luminated book of impressions. Especially 
in his water colors we do see the wide 
range of his subjects. 

Sargent’s work was always a controver- 
sial subject in the world of art. Time 
and time again his contribution to some 
picture show became the storm-center 
around which praise and condemnation 
waged lusty battle. Indeed, his independ- 
ence was one of his salient characteristics. 
He was a law unto himself. When in 
1923 the group of paintings of the 
Wertheimer family was hung in the 
British National Gallery, Punch published 
a drawing in which Rembrandt, Van Dyck, 
Velasquez, Gainsborough, Lely, Hogarth, 
and Reynolds were shown saluting Sar- 
gent as he mounted the steps of the Gal- 
lery. They hailed him with the words: 
“Well done! You’re the first master to 
break the rules and get in here alive.” 

Sargent was always doing the unex- 
pected thing. But nothing could have been 
more surprising than when, at the very 
height of his fame, he decided to give 
up portrait painting entirely. There were 
some exceptions to the rule he then es- 
tablished, but how rigid it was may be 
inferred from his refusal to paint the 
Queen of Roumania in 1924. He had 
grown weary of the routine of portrait 
painting, its exactions and constant fault- 
finding. Then, too, he was brave enough 
to see that he was losing his old touch. 
The annoyances of portrait painting are 
suggested in a remark he once made: 
“Women don’t ask you to make them 
beautiful, but you can feel them wanting 
you to do so all the time.” Sargent was 
often accused of lacking sympathy with 
his sitters, and many accused -him of 
marnailacelu danictine all the tnnworthv 
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qualities of soul that he found in his sub- 
ject. Edwin Booth, when it was arranged 
that Sargent should paint his picture, was 
advised by Thomas Bailey Aldrich “to 
buy at once a piece of sandpaper, and, 
inside locked doors, to sandpaper his soul” 
. . . because “all secret sins or thoughts 
will be dragged squirming to the light.” 
But the truth of Sargent’s work is un- 
doubtedly contained in his answer to just 
such a criticism as this: “I chronicle; I 
do not judge.” 

Mr. Downes has given us a’book not 
only timely, but very useful. One should 
understand, however, exactly what the 
book purports to do. The title is a bit 
misleading. This is not a “life’ of Sar- 
gent. The running caption at the top 


-of the pages more accurately describes 


it as an “outline sketch of Sargent’s life.” 
It is, perhaps, a bit too early to attempt 
an exhaustive treatment of the man’s 
work and significance. Mr. Downes has 
wisely not attempted this. He has 
gathered together the important data con- 
cerning his career and work. It is to be 
hoped that soon someone else will give 
us a more intimate glimpse of the man 
himself, his methods, habits, personality. 
Of extraordinary usefulness to students 
of art will be the exhaustive catalogue 
of his work, with notes descriptive and 
critical, which fill three-fourths of the 
book. This catalogue is arranged in 
chronological order. But it is unfortunate 
that the book has no index either for the 
life or the catalogue. . 

It is, however, a lovely volume of real 
importance, which will be depended on in 
large measure wherever a view of Sar- 
gent’s work itself is not possible. It re- 
yeals a masterly figure in the world of 
art, painting with rare, selective power 
and extraordinary assurance, with a keen 
sense of values and a remarkable concen- 
tration upon the real character of his 
subject. He was not always uniformly 
suecessful. His grouping was not always 
happy. He sometimes failed to place his 
sitter in his right environment, as was 
notably the case with Charles W. Eliot. 
He did not attempt to paint ideal por- 
traits, like those characteristic of Abbott 
H. Thayer. It was unavoidable some- 
times that he should have been entirely 
out of touch with his subject. But his 
work is of enduring value. More than any 
other painter since Whistler he has ex- 
alted American art in the eyes of Con- 
tinentals. 
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Out of His Sphere 


By Lord Charn- 
Brown & Company. 


ACCORDING TO Saint JOHN. 
wood. Boston: Little, 
$3.50. 

This book claims to be “primarily an 
essay in historical criticism,” an examina- 
tion of the value of the Fourth Gospel 
in the light of the other three. The 
author, however, who gave us a valuable 
life of Abraham Lincoln, seems to be con- 
scious of his limitations in the field of 
religious criticism. He says: “I approach 
my whole subject in the cool temper of 
such criticism, so far as I can. So far as 
I can.” As a matter of fact, the book 
has much more literary charm than critical 
value. If the author can write of Prof. 
William James as “a supremely credulous 
psychologist,” we might in the same spirit 
speak of the author as a supremely com- 
placent critic. While many critical the- 
ories of the Gospels are listed, it is evident 
that as few as possible of them are to be 
accepted in so far as they may conflict with 
the personal feeling of the author toward 
“a presence which to the normal mind is 
dear, and awful, and strangely near.” 
The attitude approved for the general 
religious reading of the New Testament 
seems to govern the examination of New 
Testament critical problems. “In some 
degree, this sense that discipleship is His 
due, and that it is worth the while for 
ourselves, comes after a time to everybody 
who has a habit of studying or keeping 
familiar with the Gospels in a sensible 
way,—that is, passing lightly over what 
he does not understand, assuming for a 
reasonable time that which repels him is 
probably not understood, dwelling on what 
he does understand and gradually extend- 
ing it.” 

It is in this spirit that the author 
reaches conclusions in regard to the 
Fourth Gospel. It was probably not writ- 
ten by the Apostle John, but by a follower 
and pupil of the Apostle. The long speech 
put into the mouth of Jesus has been 
“dramatized”; and “it is impossible to 
suppose that it was remembered save in 
general import and save for great but 
isolated phrases.” Nevertheless it is held 
that, “make of it what we may, Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth did think and did 
speak, as according to St. John He thought 
and spoke, concerning His Father, Him- 
self, His followers, and that Spirit of His 
which should abide with them forever.” 
That is, the speeches, while not reliable 
in detail, are felt by the author clearly 
to state and define what has already been 
implied about the person of Jesus in the 
separate verses of other parts of the New 
Testament, and to that extent are reliable. 

The narrative portions of the Fourth 
Gospel are regarded as trustworthy, not 
merely as to their general spirit, but in 
detail. It is held that “the common view 
which sees in this Gospel repeated signs 
of evidence got at first hand is a sound 
view.” Such an account as that of the 
Last Supper is held to be of “great his- 
torical importance.” What passed be- 
tween the Jews and Pilate in this Gospel, 
“if it does not rest on historical testimony, 
is not allegory; it is a malignant lie.” 
Yet it is difficult to see, if the speeches 
are often “dramatized,” 
ratives ‘might not also have been drama- 


why the nar-. 
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tized. If even a critical book like the 
present one could be so strongly colored 
by the purely personal religious attitude 
of an author, why suppose that this thing 
could not happen, both in the speeches 
and the narratives, in a writing of the 
early Christian community? Outside the 
author’s own personal preference, no con- 
vincing reason seems to be given why the 
usual cautious attitude toward the Fourth 
Gospel as history should not continue to 
be held. We may agree with the author’s 
exposure of some of the extreme and un- 
warranted positions taken by New Testa- 
ment critics; and we may appreciate and 
enjoy the spirit in which the book is 
written, without however holding that the 
book tells us as much about what Jesus 
believed about Himself as it tells us what 
the author believes about Jesus. The 
book ranks higher as a record of a per- 
sonal attitude in religion than it does as 
an essay in historical criticism. Rk. S. L. 


Ritual for Liberals 


COMMON PRAYER IN NINE SERVICES. 
Longman’s, Green and Co. 

This little book has been compiled by 
Rev. J. M. Connell, minister of the West- 
gate Chapel, Lewes, England, presumably 
for use in his own church, but it is offered 
to other liberal Christian congregations 
interested in liturgical forms of worship. 
Mr. Connell is already known for his Book 


_of Devotional Readings, which is the best 


collection of extra-Biblical Christian scrip- 
tures now available, and for his Devotional 
Classics, an admirable introduction to 
devotional literature reviewed in THE 
REGISTER last year. The present compila- 
tion is enriched by his wide acquaintance 
with the literature of worship, and offers 
a sincere and devout form of worship, 
free from the dogmatic implications re- 
jected by liberal Christian congregations. 
It contains much of value for the student 
of this type of worship. It also illustrates 
some of the differences between the prac- 
tice of the British Unitarian churches and 
our own. Liturgical forms are more 
commonly used there than with us,— 
perhaps one-half of the British Unitarian 


‘churches use some form of liturgy,—in 


part, no doubt, owing to the example of 
the BHstablished Church. These Nine 
Services are all built upon a sound and 
uniform framework. They provide for 
the habitual use of chanted psalms or 
eanticles, according to the custom widely 
prevalent among the free churches in Eng- 
land but almost unknown among us here, 
where our choirs and congregations gen- 
erally do not know how to use chants and 
are afraid to try. Mr. Connell has intro- 
duced an interesting alternative to the use 
of canticles by printing beneath each in his 
text a familiar hymn which may be used 
instead. The provision of such “office 
hymns” suggests a very ancient practice 
of the Christian Church. The difficulty 
lies in the selection of hymns which will 
be generally acceptable and which will 
wear well, as regards both words and 
music, in frequently repeated use. 

It will be interesting to see how far 
these Nine Services commend themselves 
to our British brethren. As they stand, 
they present a mode of worship too formal 
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to be acceptable to many of our Angelican ~ 
congregations. But the book is heartily 
to be commended to the minister seeking 
to build up in his church a sound and 
satisfactory order of worship, and who 
is eager to avail himself of the rich re- 
sources to be found in the great treasury 
of Christian devotion. Such inquirers, 
while they may not be able to use the 
book as a whole, will find it suggestive 
and helpful. BLOW se 


The Final’ Weel 


CaMEoS FROM CALVARY. By Rev. J. W. G. 
Ward, D.D., minister of Emmanuel Church, Mon- 
treal. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
1926. $2.00. 

Dr. Ward’s purpose in these chapters 
is to take the reader back to the actual 
scenes of the last week in the life of Jesus 
and to make real and vivid the various 
characters and the momentous cireum- 
stances that led to the tragedy on Calvary. 
In this he has succeeded admirably. His . 
book is not so much a critical study of 
those last days as it is an imaginative 
reconstruction, based on the Gospel 
sources. Dr. Ward takes these figures 
out of the Gospel narrative, gives them 
an adequate background, reveals their 
innermost thoughts, passions, and hopes, 
and sets them before us in a dramatic 
story that holds the interest to-the end. 
Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate and his wife, 
Herod, Barabbas, Nicodemus, and the rest 
of them stand out in vivid relief, as well 
as the friends and followers of Jesus. 
Interesting is Dr. Ward’s suggestion that 
the father of John Mark was the owner of 
the guest-chamber where Christ and his 
friends met for their last meal together, 
and also of the garden of Gethsemane just 
across the Kidron, his reason being that 
we have such a detailed account of that 
Thursday night in the Gospels because 
Mark was the amanuensis of Peter, ac- 
cording .to the Papias tradition, and was 
also able to add what he himself as a 
near-by witness had seen and _ heard. 
Whether such suggestions, of which there 
are many in the book, can stand or not, 
they are certainly of compelling interest. 
It is probable, however, that there was 
less of malice and duplicity than Dr. 
Ward pictures, and more of ignorance and 
intolerance and blindness, before the 
reality and radiance of the Christ. 

F. RB. S. 


Suburban Life 


TWENTY MILES OvuT—INDISCRETIONS OF A 
ComMuTER’s Wirs,—By HERSELF. Little, — 
Brown & Company. $1.25. : 

A charmingly written little volume on 
the suburban life of a young couple during 
the first year of their housekeeping. The 
story runs from one Christmas Eve to 
another. Bach chapter treats of some 
piquant episode of initiation into the gentle 
art of living together,—‘Our Option on 
Space,” “Shocks and Alarms,” “My 
Husband’s Tools,” “We Balance the 
Ledger,” etc. An excellent book to slip — 
in one’s pocket for reading on a railroad 
journey; or, better still, to read aloud of 
an evening by the fireside to a fellow 
initiate in experiences very similar to 
those of Gregory and Herself. a. M.L. | 
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Quarry 


WINIFRED DAVIDSON 


Fred Ritter and Conrad Pyle were 
determined to “make good” on the Melford 


Truck Ranch, one of the richest of the 


Sweetwater Valley properties. Fine horse- 
manship is a tradition of the West; and 
these boys from a small inland city were 
having their difficulties. Their day’s work 
Was made none too easy by the sarcasm 
of Tag Melford, a nephew of the ranch 
owner. . 

“Watch the shy try-outs!” he laughed 
one evening, as Fred and Con rode gingerly 


‘down a slender trail that paralleled a deep 


washout. “Take it flying! The cayuses 
don’t need your help! They’ll keep their 
feet all right—two or three of them, any- 
way.” ; 

He leaped on his Indian pony, Wako, 
and ascended the trail in a cloud of dust; 
whirled and came hooting down, so fast 
that the pony had to take the last slide 
sitting. To the city boys it was a wonder- 
ful display. 

“See? That's how! When you can ride 
like that you'll know you're getting some- 
where.” 

Mr. Melford interrupted. 

“Don’t you do that again, Tag, unless 
you intend to ruin your pony. You’ll run 


_into enough dangers on the mountain trails 


here, without forcing a good animal to 
take unnecessary risks.” 

This reprimand angered Tag; and it 
stirred his jealousy of Fred and Con. His 
uncle seemed to delight in checking his 
natural inclination to show off whenever 
the others were present. He told himself 
that it was queer that everything he did 
was a matter for criticism, while his uncle 
had only praises for these newcomers. He 
was in a surly mood when he rode off. 

Before bedtime that night Mr. Melford 
told the three boys that he had agreed to 
bring over from Royal City a pair of fine 
horses that the buyer was to pick up 
toward the end of the week. 

“Tt’s an opportunity to do a bit of rough- 
ing,” he explained, “and as I can spare 
you all for a couple of days, I thought 
you'd like to undertake the job.” 

“Ride over to Royal and back at this 
time of the year! There’s snow in Big 
Pass!” demurred Tag. “It’s all a good 
rider can do in the summer time.” 

“T’ye done it, many a winter. There’s 


a rough camp this side of the Pass, which . 


can be made quite snug if it snows too 
hard. Of course, if you boys are afraid 
I'll take Dominguez and go myself.” - 
“We'd like to try,” said Con, eagerly. 
“Wouldn't we, Fred?” Fred nodded. 


They were off early. Besides their 
campers’ kits, they took medium-weight 
axes and shovels. 

“Tt’s hard to believe we'll find winter 
when we get out of the valley,” Fred re- 
marked as they sighted the Pass trail 
climbing dizzily ahead of them. 

“It'll be a good find, snow,” laughed Con. 
“This sun’s baking the back of my neck.” 

They reached camp a little after dark. 


‘It was a small Indian-built ramada, con- 


sisting of upright branches stuck into the 
ground and interwoven closely with other 
branches. Crisscrossed branches formed 
the roof. Across one corner was a rude 
fireplace. They cooked bacon and eggs 
and, after eating, brought in the horses, 
“bedded down,” and were soon asleep. Be- 
fore daylight they were stirring again, 
made breakfast, and prepared to reach 
Royal City by nightfall. : 
A light snow obscured the trail through 
the Pass, but a crude map which Mr. Mel- 
ford had drawn held them to the shortest 
course. Nothing occurred to hold them 
back, but the rough going made the riding 
the most difficult they had yet experienced. 
The thoroughbreds were delivered to them 


and by daybreak the next day they were 


on their way back. If théy reached Mel- 


‘ford’s on the second evening, they would 
.be in good time. 


As they entered the Pass they realized 
that their actual hardships had begun. 
The snow was now more than three feet 
deep and the saddle horses had to be urged 
constantly. The led horses grew restive. 
An icy wind was blowing and they began 
to be uncertain of directions owing to the 
whirl of dry snow-dust. Night came and 
they seemed no nearer the ramada than 
when they entered the Pass hours before. 

“Let’s dig in,” Con suggested, as it grew 
darker. , 

“Seems to me we better keep going. 
We might not be able to dig out,” said 
Fred. ‘We must be getting toward the 
end of the trail.” 

At the pace they were obliged to hold, 
it seemed to Con that they would. spend 
days plodding through this deep snow. 
Suddenly a familiar hoot broke the still- 
ness. 

“Tag! Hello, hello, Tag! 
Here we are!” > 

“T thought so,” laughed Tag, derisively. 
“I told Uncle Bert you’d probably get 
stalled up here. Come on, I’ll show you a 
short cut.” 

“Not by the quarry?” asked Fred. 

“Of course. Why not? Afraid?’ 


Is that you? 


“No. 
any chances. 
happening to the horses.” 


But your uncle said not to take 
He can’t risk anything 


“You've already taken the _ biggest 
chance—keeping blooded stock out like this 
nearly all night. We'd better get them 
down to cover as fast as.we can.” 

There was reason in Tag’s words. The 
other boys fell in behind him, relieved of 
the strain of path-finding. They were too 
tired to keep awake and caught them- 
selves dozing many times during the next 
half-hour. They were roused by a cry. 

“Look out! This is the rim of the 
quarry. Stick close to my heels now.” 

Then a louder cry accompanied with a 
snort of fear from the Indian pony. Fred 
and Con knew that Tag and Wako had 
fallen over the brink. 

“Help! We're sinking!” 

The boys backed to safety, leaped from 
their horses and ran again to the quarry’s 
edge. Dawn was breaking and they could 
see Tag and the pony floundering. 


A King 
It matters not what you do, 
Make a nation or a shoe; 
For he who works an honest thing 
In God’s pure sight is ranked a king. 
—John Parnell. 


Sentence Sermon 


It is God that worketh in you both 
to, will and to do.—Phil. vi. 13. 


‘Keep moving around, Tag!” called 
Fred. “We'll get you out.” 

“We can make a slide,’ he explained to 
Con. ‘You know—the way we used to do 
at home.” : 

They shoveled snow over the quarry’s 
edge. Tag worked his pony as near to 
the base of the fall as he dared and there 
sat motionlessly watching. 

“You get off and keep walking around. 
Keep Wako going, too. You'll freeze if 
you don’t.” 

“I’m frozen now,” whined Tag. 

“Roll snowballs. Make a big one right 
underneath there for a base for the slide.” 

It was the saving of Tag. As he worked, 
he began to get warm. The heap of snow 
that Fred and Con were shoveling over 
the brink grew in bulk and solidity. 

“We're coming up now,” said Tag, mak- 
ing a rush and falling backward. 

“Wait!” called Fred sternly. “Don't 
you do that again, Tag. You keep rolling 
snowballs to give the slide a good bracing. 
If you and Wako get stuck in that soft 
snow it will be another whole day before 
we can get you out and we ought to be 
moving with those horses.” 

“T know,” said Con, with inspiration. 
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“We can make a drag to haul them up on.” 
He and Fred went to work, cutting away 
the limbs of the nearest trees where the 
horses were huddled together. 

Remembering how the Western Indians 
lay down two branches and weave cross 
branches upon them, the boys soon had 
made a “flat-boat,” to which they attached 
the stronger of the saddle-horses. Care- 
fully they dragged it to the edge of the 
quarry above the slide. Tag was on 
Wako’s back, ready and impatient. The 
flat-boat was let down, as far as the short 
ends of rope would permit; Wako 
scrambled upon it and Con slowly led the 
horse across the narrow rim. There was 
an awful moment when Fred watched Con 
and his horse, Tag and Wako all sus- 
pended—it seemed—on the edge of nothing. 
Then a shout. 

The city boys had accomplished what 
they set out to do. And Tag Melford, 
bringing them all down a short cut, back 
to sunshine and safety, was the first to 
acknowledge their resourcefulness. 


[All rights reserved] 
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Flattening Hills 
MARGARET HILL 


“But, Aunt Margaret, Betsy Bossy 
might be at the bars where I have to go 
through the meadow, and she might shake 
her horns at me and not let me over,” 
demurred Billy, looking askance at the 
basket of eggs that Aunt Margaret had 
just asked him to deliver to Mrs. Green, 
.a neighbor who lived a “short mile” dis- 
tant. Billy Martin was paying Aunt 
Margaret a short visit at her farm in the 
hills while his mother was away from 
home. 

Aunt Margaret looked at her small 
nephew with puzzled eyes. Such unfore- 
seen obstacles as rose in that black head 
of his over the simplest matters. “Betsy 
Bossy is the sweetest-tempered cow in the 
world,” she said patiently, still holding out 
the basket. “With the whole big meadow 
to stroll over, she wouldn’t probably be 
in that spot anyway, but what if she were? 
Did Betsy Bossy ever shake her horns at 
you in the terrifying way you just 
described? Now really, did she?’ 


“No,” admitted Billy, slowly, taking the. 


basket with reluctance. “But she might.” 

“And then again she mightn’t,” said 
Aunt Margaret. “Now scamper along— 
you’ve just time to get back for luncheon.” 

“And Mrs. Green showed me a nest 
some robins are building in the apple tree, 
and then we went out to the barn to see 
the new puppies, and she said if my 
mother’d ever let me have one, ‘she'll send 
me one”’— Thus chatted Billy at the 
luncheon table. 

“As you walked through the meadow, 
did you look up and see Betsy Bossy jump- 
ing over the moon?” asked Aunt Margaret 
sweetly. 

Billy began to laugh, but looked at his 
plate as Aunt Margaret went on, “Was 
she bisa at the bars, lashing her tail, 
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and shaking her horns, 
loudly ?” 

No.” 

“What was she doing?’ 

“Didn’t see her,” murmured Billy, and 
the subject dropped. 

“Billy, take this pail of water out to 
the setting hens, will you please? Fill up 
their dishes with it, that’s a good, helpful 
boy,” said Aunt Margaret next afternoon, 
bustling about the kitchen after a busy 
session of baking all manner of goodies 
that made Billy’s mouth water. 

“But Aunt Margaret, those old hens cluck 
the crossest way,” said Billy, backing off, 
instead of coming forward. 

Instantly Aunt Mareaiet stopped still 
and watched him. 

“Six of ’em, nests all in a row,” went 
on Billy. “Might all jump off their nests 
and peck at my eyes. Might all jump off 
the nests and“ peck my hands,” but at 
Aunt Margaret’s continued silence Billy 
stopped his wild surmisings and slowly 
lifted the pail from the floor. 

“Betsy Bossy wasn’t jumping over the 
moon, remember,’ Aunt Margaret en- 
couraged him, and, again with a puzzle in 
her eyes, she went to the window, and 
watched the small figure make steadily 
for the hen house. “I do wonder who 
ever started him on this track of being 
afraid of every mortal thing in the world 
—the silliest things!” she mused. 

“Three currant cookies for my brave 
hen-waterer!’”’ she greeted him on his 
return. “And two eyes still intact! And 
no hole in his hands!” And _ Billy 
laughed in spite of himself. 

And so it went, though after two or 
three days Billy often checked his fears 
almost as soon as he began to voice them. 

“My, what a-straight road!” exclaimed 
Billy one afternoon when he and Aunt 
Margaret were on their way in the depend- 
able old Ford to a town some twenty 
miles away. “My goodness, look at that 
hill ahead! 
can get up that hill!” 

“You wait and see!” said Aunt Mar- 
garet. “Now, just for fun, suppose you 
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A Winter Garden 
SUSANNE ALICH RANLETT 


Blasts from the North, ice-laden, blow; 
The elm trees writhe and sigh; 

The air is dense with swirling snow 
Drifting in hummocks high. 


Buried the earth; the frozen sods 
No bold young crocus stirs; 

No grass-blade pierces the cold clods; 
No pussy-willow purrs. 


Then purple dusk drops down the sky, 
Shades of the nearing night; 

And lo! there flashes on the eye 
A marvelous glad sight! 


Above the crystal banks, death-pale, 
A garden grows! No chill, 

Its glowing blooms, of Arctic gale 
Or sleet or frost can kill! 


The axe are rimmed with flowers of 
gold 
Rose, amber, glistening white, 
Undaunted by boreal cold, 
Blossoms of living light! 


“to look back. 


Don’t believe the old Ford. 
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VERSE 


MARY L. T. TUFTS 


The Ambulance 


An ambulance from hospitals 
Looks always spick and span; 
It rings a bell as it goes by 

And hurries all it can. 


For it is bringing sick and lame 
To be made well, you know; 
Or else it’s taking well ones home 
.Where they most want to go. 


Our Tommy 


Our Tommy is a big, strong boy; 
His feet are very brown. 

Is that because he runs about 
Without his stockings on? 


Extremely keen his sense of smell— 
He knows when we're outside. 

With all the doors and windows shut; 
He will not let us hide! 


He’s hungry almost all the time, 
As healthy boys should be; 

And when he sees the sign of food, 
He’s happy as can be. 


._ Our Tommy is a dog, you see; 
He’s loyal to the bone. 
We like him more than anything, 
Because he is our own. 


NN —————— 
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locate the steepest part of that hill from 
here. About where the big white barns 
are?” 

“Don’t believe we'll pull past those 
barns,” said Billy, with great interest. 

A silence between the two as the Ford 
chugged on. 

“Well?” asked Aunt Margaret. 
were whizzing past the barns. 

‘“Humph!” said Billy, craning his neck 
“What became of that hill?” 

“Not so bad when you’re on it,” said 
Aunt Margaret. “Try it again. Plenty 
of hills ahead.” 

Again Billy located his spot that 
couldn't be passed, and again the Ford 
whizzed past. — 

‘“Doesn’t seem like a hill when you get 
there,” he remarked, again looking back, 
“Flattens right out.” 

‘“Flattens right out,” agreed Aunt Mar- 
garet. “Looks steep as the side of the 
house from a distance, and when you get 
right there,—well, it almost calls a pan- 
cake to mind.” 

Billy was twisting in his seat, looking 
ahead, looking back. 

“Somehow,” Aunt Margaret continued 
blithely, “I can’t help thinking of Betsy 
Bossy, shaking her horns and lashing her 
tail! Placid old Betsy Bossy! And those 
nice old motherly hens, leaping off their 
nests and pecking at the eyes of a little 
boy come to give them water. But when 
he got there—to the bars—to the hen 
house”— 

“Oh!” said Billy, eyes straight ahead, 
ears turning scarlet. 

“Oho!” said Aunt Margaret, leaning 
sidewise and giving him a sudden kiss. 
“But that’s what I see looking back. I'm 
looking ahead now.” 

“So’m I,” said Billy, this time with id 
boyish grin. 

[All rights reserved] 
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Builded of Stone a Century Ago — 


-Unitarians of Portsmouth, N. H., in anniversary of dedication 


OR THE past century men, women, and 
children of the South Parish, Unita- 
rian, in Portsmouth, N.H., have worshiped 
in the old stone church on State Street, 
which was dedicated on February 15, 1826. 
Just one hundred years later to a day— 
February 5, 1926—Rev. Alfred Gooding, 
minister emeritus of the South Church, 
stood in the pulpit and told the_ history 
of those hundred years, and of the two 
hundred years before them. On the fol- 
lowing Monday evening, the centenary of 
the dedication was observed with a fitting 
service conducted by the minister, Rev. Wil- 
liam Safford Jones. Addresses were given 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, Jr., president of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association, and 
Dr. Lucius H. Thayer, minister of the 
sister North Church in Portsmouth. Mr. 
Gooding read from the Scriptures, and 
pronounced the benediction. At the close 
of the service, Mr. Jones paid tribute to 
several of the former ministers of the 
church. He recalled particularly the work 
of James De Normandie, pastor for twenty- 
one years, and Andrew Preston Peabody. 
On the communion table were bouquets 
of roses, the gift of Miss Caroline Peabody 
of Cambridge, Mass., in memory of her 
father, Dr. Peabody. The calla lilies on 
the communion table were the gift of 
Mrs. Clara M. Gardner of the parish, who 
was unable to be present at the centenary 
observance. Also on the communion table 
was a most interesting collection of relics 
displayed by Mr. Gooding. It included a 
large lithograph of the church taken soon 
after it was built, pictures of some of its 
early ministers, old letters, a very old 
church subscriptien list, and many other 
relics. 

Mr. Gooding’s historical address 
abounded in episodes that showed how the 
growth of institutions is shaped by per- 
sonalities. He told of the first tiny house 
of worship in Portsmouth built in 1638, 
which quickly became inadequate and 
which was replaced by another structure 
in 1657. This later included a cage twelve 
feet square and seven feet high “for the 
unruly and those who slept in meeting, or 
took tobacco on the Lord’s day out of the 
meeting in the time of the publique ex- 
ercise”; inside the cage was a pair of 
stocks, and outside a firm pillory. Both 
these churches were in the south part of 
the town. A new church was built in 
1711, this time on the site of the present 
North Chureh. A substantial minority, 
however, refused to move, so that from 
1714 dates the separate existence of the 
South Parish. This parish constructed 
a new church in 1731, a simple wooden 
building. Thirty-six years later the edifice 
was cut in two and the gap built in, at the 
cost of parishioners who were reimbursed 
by the ownership of the new pews. The 
spiritual fortunes of the church were guided 
in these days by Dr. Haven, who preached 


in this meetinghouse for more than a 
half century. Later the church fell upon 
evil days; there was a period of decline 
until the settlement of Rev. Nathan Parker 
in 1808. 

Meanwhile liberal theology had been 
making headway in both churches of 
Portsmouth. Many liberals in the North 
Church, defeated in their efforts to settle 
a Unitarian minister, moved to the South 
Parish. This exodus saved the North 
Church from a long period of dissension 
and made the South Church still more 
definitely the home of religious liberals. 
When the North Church minister refused 
to exchange pulpits with the pastor of the 
South Church, the latter church in 1821 
adopted as its theological position a 
remarkable document drawn up by a lay- 
man, Nathaniel Appleton Haven. The 
growth of the South Church led to the 
erection of a more commodious structure 
in 1825. The building was completely 
renovated in 1842, and in 1859 the edifice 
was enlarged and the interior entirely 
redecorated. A full-page illustration of 
this church was published in THE REc- 
IsTER of February 4, with a descriptive 
paragraph. 

On Sunday afternoon, the choir of the 
church broadcast a musical program, in 
honor of the centenary over station WEEI, 
Boston, Mass. 

In the course of his address on Monday. 
evening, Dr. Eliot said: 

“Shall we not rejoice together to-day 
that in this church we have solved one 
of the problems that have perplexed reli- 
gious pioneers all down the ages—the 
problem of unity in liberty? There never 
was a greater diversity among us than 
there is to-day, and there never was so 
genuine a unity. We never have touched 
so great a variety of people and never was 
our common spirit and purpose so plainly 
revealed. We have demonstrated that self- 
reliance leads not to division, but to 
harmony. The most quarrelsome denomi- 
nations in Christendom to-day are those 
that have bound themselves to rigid forms 
of belief. We are a company of people 
each one capable of standing and walking 
alone, who agree to walk together ‘so far 
as God shall give us grace.’ 

“Then, too, shall we not rejoice that 
we have partially, at least, disproved 
the false notion that our movement is 
primarily an intellectual protest, a re- 
action against certain tyrannical and 
irrational dogmas? We have protested 
and we have revolted against the hold- 
ing and teaching of certain ideas of God 
and man that are abhorrent to us, but 
these have been minor incidents. Uni- 
tarianism is now revealed as a positive, 
constructive movement of spiritual life, 
It is not a set of doctrines, but a man- 
ner of living. It is a creative force in 
Christian thought and action.” 

Mr. Coolidge put the question, “What 
is this church for?’ He said he would 
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give as a layman’s answer to the question 
that it was to foster the life of the spirit. 
He asked what was meant in commonplace 
terms by the life of the spirit.. He said 
it would seem as if the life of the spirit 
were languishing when so many modern, 
restless people live as if by the saying, 
“Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die.” He stressed the need of 
the people having an unselfish spirit, for 
unselfishness leads to selfishness, and that 
is a wonderful quality. The speaker told 
of the need of the Christian life, that the 
life of the spirit can be quickened and is 
worth quickening, for no other road of life 
is worth anything; that the life of the 
spirit is enduring and significant and that 
one’s religion should be expressed by wor- 
ship, and with love and service toward 
one’s fellow men. 

With fine understanding, Dr. Thayer 
reviewed the early controversies respect- 
ing the location of the meetinghouse. Of 
these and of the late doctrinal differences, 
he said in conclusion: 

“The controversies and rivalries which 
have existed between the churches are of 
real human and historic interest. Their 
recital in detail would not only instruct 
this present generation, but would reveal 
some situations which would appeal to its 
sense of humor. 

“But these contentions of the past have 
little practical meaning for this day. 
As we have seen, the original separation 
of more than two centuries ago was due to 
the differing opinions regarding the mate- 
rial settings of the religious life. With 
the present church edifices standing with- 
in a few hundred feet of each other, the 
question of location no longer exists. .. 

“The second controversy, which oc- 
curred more than a century ago and 
resulted in a further separation, was due 
to differing opinions concerning theological 
statements. The passing of time, which 
gives dignity to all honest creeds but never 
validates them, has made all such state- 
ments less significant as a basis for Chris- 
tian fellowship. The present need of hu- 
manity demands of the churches a unity 
based on a common apprehension of 


‘spiritual values and a united effort to 


realize these in all the manifold relation- 
ships of life in this present world. 

“For the church and the denomina-- 
tion which I represent, let me say that 
we are in sympathy with all people who 
seek after the things of the spirit. We 
would be in fellowship with all who 
profess and call themselves Christian. We 
desire to co-operate in work and worship 
with all such; forbearing one another in 
love; giving diligence to keep the unity 
of the spirit of the bond of peace.” 


Monday Club Meeting 


There will be a special meeting of the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club, on 
Saturday, March 20, at 11 a.m., in the 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass. The 
address will be given by Mr. Fritz Kunz, 
national secretary of the Order of the Star 
in the Hast, on “America and the Coming 
World Teacher, Krishnamurti.” The meet- 
ing is public. 
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And any church: “There might be a 
steadier militant step” 


A committee of Unity Church in Denver, 
Col., is on the lookout for a property 
which can be later used as the location 
for a new church building, since some day 
the present church property will be more 
valuable financially for business than for 
church purposes. The present healthy con- 
dition and substantial growth of Unity 
Church is heartening members, officers, 
and minister to far-reaching plans for the 
future. Rev. George Gilmour is the min- 
‘ister. Service and sermon are occasionally 
broadeast from KOA; and as finances 
permit, this method of spreading the 
knowledge of liberal religion will be given 
larger place on the program. 

Unity Church school has fifteen teachers 
and officers, and an average attendance of 
from forty to fifty pupils in the regular 
department. There is also an adult class, 
with an average attendance of forty-five 
persons, led by Dr. Duren J. H. Ward, 
which considers the general topic of 
“What Life is and How to Live It.” The 
issues in the evolution controversy and the 
findings of science in these days form part 
of the source material. 

The Laymen’s League chapter during 
the past year had an increase of from 
forty to 120 men in attendance at all 
its meetings, and the Women’s Alliance 
branch under the presidency of Mrs. 
George Gilmour has enrolled twenty-five 
new members. Members of the branch of 
the Young People’s Religious Union con- 
ducted the entire service, with the excep- 
tion of the music, on Young People’s Sun- 
day. The president, Gertrude Belknap, 
delivered an address on “Habit and Char- 
acter Building.” 

Unity Club is offering a prize of $100 
for the best play staged by a society of the 
church. Organizations competing are the 
Board of Trustees, the Sunday-school, the 
Women’s Alliance, the Y. P. R. U., and the 
Garfield Welfare Association, which, al- 
though not affiliated with the church, is 
directed by persons of the church. 

In surveying and commending the past 
year’s work of this church, Mr. Gilmour 
said some things that would bear repeat- 
ing in any parish. “‘There might,” he ob- 
served, “be a steadier militant step. .. 
Our field in Denver is wide, but I am 
convineed it is only slightly cultivated. 
Only in the pronounced forward look and 
united endeavor is there growth for a 
liberal Church. What if there have been 
lost opportunities in the Unitarian Church, 
there are plenty left, better ones than have 
ever been lost. - 

“The work that Unitarians have been 
doing for a hundred years has never 
before seemed so necessary or inviting. 
Never in its history have men and women 
seemed so grateful for the fellowship of 
our Church and for the truth we have to 
offer. But we have to work harder than 
they do in orthodox churches to get 
results. The fact is that from the organi- 
zation of the first Unitarian Church in 
America, that of King’s Chapel in 1785, we 
have had and still have one of the hardest 
things to do, to get into the heads of 
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people a totally different conception of reli- 
gion. With them, the supernatural is 
alone divine; man is not. We believe in 
the natural instincts of the soul as the 
fountain of all religious truth. It is 
enough for us that sincere people would 
like to unite themselves together to get 
good, to do good, and to grow better. But 
you have no slight task devolving on you 
to make known, and publish far and wide 
among your particular circle of friends, 
the fundamental principles of your reli- 
gion. Until you do this supplemental form 
of work, we ourselves work somewhat in 
the dark, and those who should be ready 
for our teachings remain timidly distrust- 
ful and beyond effective reach. 

“This Church has a deep hold on the 
deep things of religion, and I am asking 
your earnest individual and united effort 
in convincing people in this city that we 
have a great religious experience in our 
Church. The work of a Church to-day 
is the inspiring of its members, and 
through its members, the daily world, 
with an enthusiasm for humanity, here 
and now. That for which every Church 
should stand is the good of mankind, 
here and now. Yet the actual “saving 
of men” from careers and experiences of 
evil, the saving of men and women from 
vice and passion, from intellectual low- 
ness, from sorrow, from poverty even, 
from all the thousand and ten thousand 
down-dragging shocks to which flesh is 
heir, and the bringing of all men up into 
light and cheer and purity and temper- 
ance and morality and peace, in any 
reasonable, sensible, modern scientific way 
—this is after all the real work of the 
Church that dares to look in the face 
better twentieth-century methods of opera- 
tion.” 


Mrs. Gallagher to Pacific Coast 


Mrs. Osear C. Gallagher, national pres- 
ident of the. Women’s Alliance, is to leave 


Boston, Mass., Mareh 22, for the Pacific: 


Coast. Arrangements are being completed 
for her to visit the thirty-one branches, 
two Associate Alliances, and one Evening 
Alliance, all of them together having a 
total membership of 1,685 women. On her 


“way home, she is expected to visit Alliance 


branches in Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Yolorado Springs and Denver, Col. She 
is due back in Boston May 10. 


For a Notable Fund 


The Executive Committee’ of the Clara 
Bancroft Beatley Scholarship Fund for 
Tuckerman School wish to remind all 
friends of Mrs. Beatley and the School 
that this fund is to be given to the 
Trustees of the School April 1, and those 
who wish to assist in perpetuating a noble 


work begun are invited to send their con-— 


tributions to Mrs. Philip Y. DeNormandie, 
Treasurer, Milton, Mass., as soon as pos- 
sible. 
train a deserving young woman in reli- 
gious education, that she may go into the 
denomination and work with the ministers 
and churches in developing a vital plan 
of education for church life. 


Rey. 


The interest of this fund is to help - 
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Greater Boston Canvass 
Foundation seeks at least $300,000; min- 
isterial leaders ; 


_ A greater Boston canvass for a minimum 
of $300,000 has been announced by Edwin 
S. Webster, president of Unitarian Foun- 
dation, Ine., as a part of the campaign 
to raise in the United States and Canada 
$2,000,000 for the general organizations of 
the Unitarian Church. For these the 
Foundation is fiscal agent. 

The canvass, set for April 9 to 16, will 
cover a territory served by seventy Uni- 
tarian churches, in which 6,000 Unitarians 
in 1920 subscribed to a five-year plan of 
support of the general denominational 
bodies. The forthcoming canvass is for 
current general expenses during a similar 
period. 

Already active in preliminary organiza- 
tion under General Chairman Ernest G. 
Adams, Director Hilton H. Railey, and 
Associate Director Wayland D. Towner is 
the following “flying squadron” of minis- 
ters: Rey. Frederick L. Weis, Dorchester ; 
Palfrey Perkins, Weston; Rey. 
Charles R. Joy, Dedham; Rev. Thomas 
Turrell, West ‘Somerville; Rev. Walter S. 
Swisher, Wellesley Hills; Rev. Dr. Max- 
well Savage, Worcester; Rev. James C. 
Duncan, Clinton; Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
Florence; Rev. Robert W. Jones, Bridge- 
water; Rey. Arthur E. Wilson, Brockton ; 
Rey. Edmund B. Young, Northampton; 
Rey. John N. Mark, Fall River; Rev. Roy 
B. Wintersteen, Uxbridge; Rev. Earl C. 
Davis, Concord, N.H.; Rey. Francis P. 
Daniels, Milford, N.H., and Rey. J. 
Theodore Johnson, Littleton, N.H.. 

Chairman Adams will announce the 
division leaders, men and women, who 
will enlist team captains, and a special 
gifts committee. 

The organizations participating are: 
American Unitarian Association, the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, the Alliance of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, the 
Society for Ministerial Relief, the Tucker- 
man School, the Unitarian Service Pension 
Society, the National Federation of Reli- 
gious Liberals (Unitarian quota), and 
Meadville Theological School. 

Other officers of the Foundation include 
Chief Justice William H. Taft, honorary 
chairman; Oliver M. Fisher, treasurer: 
and George G. Davis, secretary. The 
executive committee is: William L. Bar- 
nard, William F. Baxter, Charles S. 
Bolster, J. R. Coolidge, Jr., Henry H. 
Fuller, Mrs. O. C. Gallagher, Perey W. 
Gardner, Morton D. Hull, Walter Reid 
Hunt, John L. Mauran, W. Rodman Pea- 
body, Rey. Charles F. Potter, Rev. Curtis 
W. Reese, Frank W. Remick, Miss Evelyn 
Sears, Isaac Sprague, and Arthur G. 
White. i 


$10,000 Legacy to Church 


The Unitarian Church in New Bedford, © 
Mass., receives a legacy of $10,000 in the 
will of William W. Crapo, who died in 
New Bedford, in February, in his ninety- — 
sixth year. 


arn 


Mr. Girelius Installed 
Withdrew from Presbyterian ministry 
following social service experience 

Rey. Charles G. Girelius was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Ellsworth, Me., on February 24. Two 
other Protestant clergymen participated 
in the service: Rey. Clarence Emery, for- 
merly pastor of the Ellsworth Baptist 
Church and now in evangelistic work, who 
gave the invocation, and Rey. Alfred P. 
Bradstreet, pastor of the Ellsworth Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, who welcomed Mr. 
Girelius to the community. Rev. George F. 
Patterson of the American Unitarian As- 
‘sociation read the Scripture lesson, deliv- 
ered the sermon, and offered the prayer 
of installation. Charles Alexander, pres- 
ident of the congregation, led the people 
in the act of installation. After the first 
hymn, Mr. and Mrs. Girelius presented 
their ten-year-old daughter, Velma Annette, 
for baptism, and the rite was administered 
by Mr. Patterson. 

In his sermon, Mr. Patterson ate for a 
synthesis of the religious concepts of the 
day as a step toward a large unity. “The 
religious world to-day,” he said, “needs an 
interpreter of the spirit of religion, one who 
can take, not one idea of God, Jesus, and 
the Bible, but all ideas and interpret them 


‘as part of the great human and divine 


urge. Jesus was such an interpreter; 
more, he was the sublime embodiment of 
what had come before him and what had 
come after him.” 

Mr. Girelius was formerly in the Pres- 
byterian ministry. He resigned from that 
ministry in 1923, having been engaged in 
social work since his last active pastorate, 
which terminated in 1912. In his resigna- 
tion to the presbytery he said that eleven 
years of this work had given him a valu- 
able acquaintance with the real problems 
of humanity and had left him with the 
urge to preach still in him. “I could 
preach now,” he said, “as I never did 
preach when I was a pastor.” But he had 
lost all denominational consciousness, had 
come to lay stress on the social gospel, 
and had gone far afield from the doctrines 
of the Westminster Confession. He was 
willing “to acknowledge only one allegiance 
—an allegiance to truth.” He said: “I 
have an implicit faith in truth. I seek 
truth with open mind, regardless of for- 
mulated creeds. I may err for a season 
regarding some aspect of truth, but if I 
seek truth with mind open to all possible 
revelations, I shall know the truth. I 
Shall discover the heights and depths of 
God’s world, and I shall grasp God’s 
thought.” . 

_ Mr. Girelius discussed and set forth a 
Unitarian viewpoint on the doctrines of 
salvation, the Virgin Birth, the nature of 
Jesus, and ended by asking permission to 
withdraw “as a heretic if you will have 
it so, but nevertheless as one who is sincere 
and who even believes that he has not 
backslidden but has actually grown in 
ce.” In notifying Mr. Girelius that 
resignation had been accepted, on 
pril 18, 1923, the stated clerk of the 
y said: “I hope you will have 
ed success in your present under- 
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taking. May God’s blessing rest upon 
you and your labors.” 

Subsequently Mr. Girelius supplied the 
pulpit of the First Unitarian Church of 
Baltimore, Md., before the coming of Rev. 
F, Raymond Stur tevant as the settled min- 
ister. 


Notable Lecturers at Oxford 
for Summer School of Theology 


A Summer School of Theology for men 
and women will be held at Oxford Uni- 
versity, England, from August 16 to 26, 
embracing about forty lectures, under the 
general heading of “Aspects of Con- 
temporary Theology.” The subjects wiil 
include the philosophy and psychology of 
religion, Biblical study, comparative reli- 
gion, sociology, and science. The lectures 
will be given in the hall of Trinity College. 
The Bishop of Oxford has promised pro- 
visionally to deliver the opening address, 
and among other lecturers who have 
accepted invitations are Bishop Amundsen, 
Archdeacon Lilley, Professors J. Chevalier 
(Grenoble), W. Crook (Bowdoin College), 
P. Gardner, Hugo Gressmann (Berlin), 
W. F. Howard, Julian Huxley, T. H. Robin- 
son, R. H. Thouless, H. H. Turner, W. L. 
Wardle, C. C. J. Webb, Drs. J. E. Carpenter, 
H. Gow, G. Dawes Hicks, John Steele, Rev. 
©. “HH: Dodd, Rev. at. Herford, J: J: 
Mallon (Toynbee Hall), Rev. Father C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. The fee for the course 
is £1. A detailed program will be issued 
later. Communications may be addressed 
to Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter, 11 Marston 
Ferry Road, Oxford, England. 


Drama Workshop at Norfolk House 


The Norfolk House Centre has just 
issued its annual report, showing the 
extent of the activities conducted at its 
building in John Eliot Square, Roxbury, 
Mass. The membership for the winter 
season is 1,744, of which number 1.234 
are enrolled in the various handicrafts, 
domestic science, physical education, art, 
dramatics, and musie classes. This num- 
ber includes 853 children and 381 adults. 
In addition, there are 510 men and women 
belonging to various Roxbury organiza- 
tions affiliated with the Centre. Sixty 
sessions a week are conducted as a part 
of the regular schedule of activities. These 
are supplemented by frequent lectures and 
entertainments. The Norfolk Young Men’s 
Association and the Senior Girls’ Federa- 
tion, a new Dramatic Workshop, and a 
new department in art needlework have 
been the outstanding developments of the 
year. 


Rev. Lester Lewis to Atlanta 


Rev. Lester L. Lewis of the Universalist 
Church in Melrose, Mass., has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Liberal Chris- 
tian Church, Unitarian-Universalist, in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


_ BLoomineton, ILL.—Rey. Rupert Hollo- 
way is giving a series of addresses before 
clubs of the city, based on the new 
psychology, on “How to Understand Your- 
self.’ ” = 
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Memorial to Dr. Buck 


Anonymous Donor to Unitarian Founda- 
tion contributes $1,000 

A contribution of unusual interest to 
Unitarians is that of $1,000 as a “memorial 
subscription” honoring the late Rev. Flor- 
ence Buck, D.D., widely known in the 
denomination for her effective work as 
executive secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, American Unitarian 
Association. This contribution was 
received from a woman who had pre- 
viously given $1,000 to the Foundation 
campaign. In making the second gift, 
she stipulated only that her name be not 
revealed. 

Several checks have come in pinned to 
clippings announcing the Unitarian stand 
against anti-evolution legislation and the 
program of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in taking up that issue. The en- 


‘yelopes have borne postmarks of towns 


in States where the Fundamentalists have 
been most active, and appear to have been 
sent by liberals outside the denomination. 


Personals 

Mrs. Mary Low Carver, prominent Uni- 
tarian laywoman, died March 4 at the 
home of her daughter in Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Carver was the first woman in Maine 
and one of the first in New England to 
receive a college degree, and she was one 
of the five founders of Sigma Kappa. She 
was graduated from Colby College in 1875. 
As a member of All Souls Unitarian 
Chureh in Augusta, Me., she served as 
superintendent of the Sunday-school. She 
was a life member of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. For twenty years she 
was cataloguer of the Maine State Library, 
and for fifty years she indexed city 
records of Augusta and of the Maine 
Board of Agriculture. She was a lecturer 
and a writer; she gave the principal 
address as historian when Colby observed 
its fiftieth anniversary as a co-educational 
college in 1921. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, minister of 
King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., was the 
Convocation preacher for the University 
of Chicago on March 14. 


Mrs. Amanda B. Longfellow, whose 
death on February 16 was noted in this 
column, was a member of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City and of 
All Souls Alliance branch. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach lectured before 
the students of the Divinity School of 
Yale University March 1, on “Personal 
Efficiency and Ministerial Success,” and 
preached at Williams College the follow- 
ing Sunday on “The Religion of America.” 


Mrs. William Bates of Philadelphia, Pa., 
who died on February 28, was a member 
of the central Alliance Committee on 
Friendly Links, and formerly served as 
president of the branch Alliance of the 
First Unitarian Church in Philadelphia. 


Worcester, Mass.—The edifice of the 
Unitarian Chureh will be seventy-five 
years old on March 26. The vesper service 
on March @1 will celebrate that anni- 
versary, and a reception in the parish 
house will follow. 
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Church at Summit, NJ. 


Raises minister’s salary, foregoes A. U. A. 
pledge, shares bequest 


The annual meeting of All Souls 
Unitarian-Universalist Church, Summit, 
N.J., on February 26, was in itself the 
most successful in the history of the 
church, and marked the close of a year 
which was in many respects the best the 
ehurch had ever known. 

The reports of the various organizations 
gave evidence of efficient activity. In 
behalf of the Alliance, the president, Mrs. 
J. H. Londry, stated that in addition to 
its philanthropic work and regular meet- 
ings, the Alliance had contributed $200 
toward the current church expenses and 
$100 additional to the fund for special 
repairs. H. E. Webb and Mrs. John 
Curtis reported for the church school, and 
Richard N. Platt for All Souls chapter of 
the Laymen’s League. As Chairman of the 
Forum Committee, Mr. Hawes said that 
for the seventeen meetings held regularly 
on Sunday afternoons since November 1, 
the attendance, averaging about 140, was 
larger than ever before, and that the 
amount received through the regular 
“collections” was greater than in any pre- 
vious year. There were four meetings still 
to be held. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, Professor at 
Tufts College and acting minister of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in New 
York City, gave the address of the eve- 
ning on “The Promise and Opportunity 
of Liberal Religion.” He stated that the 
message now being given by such popular 
‘liberal orthodox ministers as Dr. Harry 
Fosdick had been announced fifty years 
ago by leading Unitarians and Universal- 
ists and that the work of those earlier 
pioneers was now bearing fruit. Mean- 
while, the Unitarians and Universalists 
were marching ahead into new fields of 
promise in the freedom of the truth. 

Evan J. Dudley and Russell Burchard 
were elected as trustees to take the places 
of H. E. Webb and Max Nydegger, whose 
terms had expired. 

The financial report, given by the treas- 
urer, Miss Mary Kihm, showed an achieve- 
ment: There had been special expendi- 
tures for repairs amounting to about a 
thousand dollars, in addition to the regular 
budget, and yet all bills were paid and a 
slight balance left in the treasury. From 
the time of its organization, the church 
had received financial aid from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, the amount 
being gradually decreased. But, on the 
recommendation of Miss Kihm, a resolu- 
tion was passed expressing appreciation 
of the assistance received, stating that the 
church now planned to be self-supporting, 
and adding, “In view of our present en- 
couraging financial condition we relinquish 
to the American Unitarian Association the 
last quarter of their pledge for this year.” 

Miss Kihm also spoke of the legacy left 
by Mrs. Norah Seal to the Protestant 
Churches of Summit. Inasmuch as Mrs. 
Seal would probably have left a larger 
amount to St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
to which she made a special bequest, had 
she known at the time of making her will 
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how much larger the residue of her 
estate was, the meeting voted “that All 
Souls Church relinquish to St. John’s 
Lutheran Church about $125, or such part 
of its legacy, when paid, as would, when 
multiplied by nine, give to St. John’s 
Lutheran Church the same share of Mrs. 
Seal’s estate as All Souls Church and each 
of the other eight churches will receive, 
and that the Chairman of the Board be 
asked to notify the other churches of this 
action.” The budget for the ensuing year 
ealls for an increase in the minister’s 
salary. Within a few minutes, the meeting 
pledged more than a thousand dollars to 
assure the paying off of a second mortgage 
on the parsonage and a demand note. 
- Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, in his report as 
minister, referred to the death of Mrs. 
William H. King, who had been a well- 
loved member and worker in the church. 
He made a brief reference to his five 
years’ ministry in Summit, and spoke of 
his work and the activities of the church 
as promoting the ideals of liberal reli- 
gion in the community. Rev. Walter R. 
Hunt, field secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, made the closing ad- 
dress, congratulating the congregation on 
its achievement. ’ 


On Encyclopedia Committee 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, and Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach,- Editor of Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, have been appointed 
as the Unitarian representatives on the 
Executive Committee for Boston, Mass., of 
the American Institute of Christianity. 
This is the organization which plans to 
publish an “American Encyclopedia of 
Christianity,” which will do for Protes- 
tantism what the Catholic and Jewish 
encyclopedias have done for these reli- 
gions, although articles on Catholic and 
Jewish faith and activities will be prepared 
by writers of these communions for in- 
clusion in the Encyclopsedia. 
eation will involye an expenditure of 
$600,000, and it is proposed to raise $30,000 
toward this sum in Boston. 


This publi-. 
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Pasadena Church Conducts 
Three Schools of Religion 


A paid director of religious education 
was recently added to the staff of the 
Union Liberal Church of Pasadena, Calif., 
Mrs. Millicent Palmer Yarrow. She was 
formerly educational associate with the 
Congregational Education Society at its 
headquarters in Boston, Mass., and she has 
also served as religious education research 
worker for the Interchurch World Move- 
ment and as director of religious educa- 
tion for the First Congregational Church 
in Malden, Mass. Her training included 
graduate work in religious education at 
Columbia and Boston Universities. 

The Sunday-school in the Pasadena 
church has an enrollment of 210 pupils. 
The Beacon course is used. A weekday 
school of religious education is also main- 
tained by the church. The children come 
from neighboring public schools and from 
various denominations. The church also 
conducts a summer yacation Bible school. 


To Play “Children of the King” 


A group of the older boys and girls at 
the North End Union, Boston, Mass., the 
settlement club-house branch of Benevolent 
Fraternity of Unitarian Churches, have in 
rehearsal a play to be given shortly after 
Easter, under the direction of Walter 
Willard Simmons, a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Union. It is drawn 
from F. Marion Crawford’s Italian story 
called “Children of the King.” The scenes 
are laid just outside Sorrento. The 
scenery will be specially suited to the 
play, and Italian folk songs and dances 
will be given. Persons who would like to 
see the play may have tickets if they 
will write for them, addressing 20 Par- 
menter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Parish Receives Legacy 


A bequest of $500 to the First Parish, 
Unitarian, of Concord, Mass., is included 
in the will of Leonard Metcalf of Concord 
and Boston, Mass. 


In simple justice to YOUR CHURCH | 


will you not delay re-ordering the old style Offering 
Envelopes for 1927 until you have investigated the 


HOMIL-OPE 


TRADE MARK 


AN IMPROVEMENT rs the DUPLEX and SINGLE 


FFERING. ENVELOPE SYSTEMS? 


A most helpful and promising advance toward more generous church support, 
a finer co-operative spirit and increased and more interested church attendance. 


_ “I have received your letter of the 12th 
inst. with the Homil-opes. This is cer- 
tainly a splendid idea and should stimu- 
late the act of ‘giving’ on the part of 
young and old. At the same time they 
bring one face to face with our conscience, 
our duty and our God. 
Frederick Weidle 
Wychoff Heights Presb. Church 
Brooklyn, New York 


Full particulars, without obligation of any kind, 
free on request. Please give the name of your 
church and minister when writing. 


DUPLEX ENVELOPE COMPANY 
_Archer G. Jones 
RICHMOND, VA. 
“ 7 


Originators of the 
Duplez Envelope System 
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Mr. Page is Installed 
at Greenfield, Mass. 


Rey. Houghton Page was installed as 


.minister of All Souls Unitarian Church 


in Greenfield, Mass., at an impressive eve- 
ning service on February 21. The in- 
vocation and the welcome to the com- 
munity were given by ministers of other 
Protestant churches in the town, Rev. 
John B. Whiteman, rector of St. James 
Episcopal Church, and Dr. Arthur P. 
Pratt of the Second Congregational Church, 
respectively. Milen ©. Dempster, a 
student in the Theological School in Har- 
vard University and a director of the 
Student Federation of Religious Liberals, 
read from the Scriptures. Rev. Charles R. 
Joy of the First Church in Dedham, Mass., 
preached the sermon from the text, “Yet 
have I set my King upon my holy hill of 
Zion.” The ceremony of the call and ac- 
ceptance was led by Joseph C. Stevens and 
Miss Lena S. Stratton. The prayer of in- 
stallation was offered by Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

_ Rey. Charles P. Wellman of the First 
Parish in Deerfield, Mass., delivered the 
charge to the minister and people. The 
Welcome to All Souls Church was extended 
by Clifton L. Field for the church, Lester 
B. Hodgen for the Sunday-school and 
young people, and Miss L. Annie Whitney 
for the ministry of music. Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper of Florence, Mass., as secretary 
of the Connecticut Valley Conference, wel- 


-comed Mr. Page to the Conference. Mem- 


bers and friends of the parish greeted Mr. 
and Mrs. Page after the service at an 
informal reception under auspices of the 
Laymen’s League chapter. 
Mr. Joy in his sermon put a searching 
question with respect to Unitarianism: 
“Dr. Peter Forsyth once said that In- 
dependency at the close of the eighteenth 
century would have become ‘a little clan 
left with a great relic, a sect living on 
great memories with little ways,’ but for 
the dream of a second world conquest. 
Are we a little clan left with a great relic, 
a sect living on great memories with little 
ways? Or have we some passionate dream 
of world conquest? What is the sustain- 
ing fact in the structure of our church? 
“We need a great enthusiasm centering 
in a great faith. We need to remind our- 
Selves that we are commissioned of God 
to a great end. We need the glory and 
power of a great purpose. We need to feel 
the fingers of God clutching at our heart- 
strings and stirring us to the depths of our 
being by a new conviction of responsibility. 
With such a dream of world conquest, we 
cannot fail.” 


On Maemillan’s Spring List 

The Macmillan Company, who secured 
the copyright of a new book by Rev. W. A. 
Vrooman of Wilmington, Del., and held it 
for this spring, have just issued their 
spring list, and refer to the book in the 
following words: “In its survey of the 
most important religious topics, ‘Pro- 
gressive Christianity” presents a graphic 
summary of Romanist, Fundamentalist, 
Modernist, and Unitarian views, largely in 
the language of their own respective 
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spokesmen. Its method is expository and 
historical rather than controversial, but 
the author makes no effort to conceal the 
fact that he is a liberal of the liberals.” 
The Unitarian Laymen’s League of Wil- 
mington, who ordered one thousand copies 
of the first edition, announce that the 
most of these have been ordered in ad- 
vance and delivery will be made as soon 
as the publishers put the book on the 
market. 


Dr. Bowen at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the midday services in 
King’s Chapel next week, Tuesday to Fri- 
day inclusive, will be Dr. Clayton R. 
Bowen, professor of the New Testament 
in Meadville Theological School. Dr. 
Bowen was ordained in the Unitarian 
ministry in 1903 and for two years follow- 
ing his ordination was pastor of the South 
Parish at Charlestown, N.H. He is the 
author of two books and a number of 
pamphlets. On Monday, Raymond 6. 


Robinson will give an organ recital at 


12.15 p.M., and on Wednesday at 4.30 there 
will be a vesper service of music and 
prayer conducted by the minister. — 


At New York League Meeting 


The March meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women, held in the 
Fourth Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., March 5, was a conference of Post- 
Office Mission workers and Cheerful Letter 
committees. Reports were presented by 
representatives from the twenty-six 
branches, and many valuable hints for 
carrying on these activities were set forth. 
The collection taken went to the League 
treasury. 


International Committee to Meet 


The International Committee of the 
Women’s Alliance will hold a meeting in 
the vestry of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Friday, March 19, at 
2.30 p.m. Alexander Szent-Ivanyi, of 
Transylvania, a graduate student in the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
and other overseas representatives, will 
speak. All persons who are interested in 
the international work of the Alliance are 
welcome to attend the meeting. 


Bo Vou Own 
a Bible? 


Tf not, let us supply you 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromitield St., Boston 


VACATION TOUR 


Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf will again con- 
duct a small private party to Europe 
thissummer. For information address 


122 Neal Street, Portland, Maine 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 

MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Could you answer 400 ques- 
tions on Shakespeare’s plays? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.” Price, 60 cents. 
THE SHAKESPHARD CLUB, Camden, Maine. 


EUROPEAN MOTOR TRAVEL. Private party. 
Summer 1926. Six countries, many places off 
beaten path. Folders on request. Miss Mrr1am 
Harris, 170 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE LURE of the Wilderness—Glacier National 
Park. Personally conducted Tours this sum- 
mer; Old Indian Trails and Haunts in the Land 
of Shining Mountains. Rev. Eugene Milne 
Cosgrove, Hinsdale, Illinois. Ten years’ resi- 
dence at Glacier National Park. Special Camps 
in the Park, Riding Trips, Pack-Trains to 
places not included in other schedules. Ad- 
dress HINSDALB, ILL. 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G’’ Street, North 
west, Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES for 
emergency calls, public and private schools. 
AMERICAN THACHHRS’ Acpncy, New Bngland 
and National, Springfield, Mass. 


Resolution 


Wuernas, In the death of Captain Alfred 
Pirtle the First Unitarian Church of Louisville, 
Kentucky, has suffered a severe loss, and 

WuHobrEAS, His adherence to the principles of 
our faith was steadfast, in that during his 
entire life he was one of our most consistent 
members, and 

WHEREAS, He served the church for a long 
term of years as one of its trustees and for a 
number of years as the President of the Board 
of Trustees, and at his death was a ‘Trustee 
Emeritus, and 

Wuernas, This Board wishes to express its 
sympathy to the bereaved family, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That these expres- 
sions of our sympathy,.and this commemoration 
of his long service to our church and our cause, 
be filed in the chureh records, printed in the 
Louisville Unitarian, and copies mailed to THB 
CHRISTIAN ReGIsTHR and to Miss Julia Pirtle. 

AMBROSE BRUNER, Secretary, 
Board of Trustees, 


First Unitarian Church, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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They Revive Federation 
in Northern California 


Seventy-four Unitarian young people 
from churches around San Francisco Bay 
region sat down to supper as the guests 
' of the Starr King Society of the San 
Francisco, Calif., Unitarian Church on 
Sunday, evening, February 14. The 
Northern California Federation was’ re- 
vived with Frank Porter 
Berkeley as president, Arthur Hyman of 
San Francisco as secretary, and Field 
Secretary Carl B. Wetherell as treasurer. 
Telegrams of greeting were exchanged 
between this federation and the Southern 
California Federation. 

The roll call showed the following num- 
ber of delegates present: Berkeley 35, 
Oakland 6, Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry 3, Palo Alto 5, San Francisco 
18, San Jose 7. The last-named delegates 
made the hundred mile round trip to be 
present, and were most heartily welcomed 
as the youngest society present, being only 
three months old. The Palo Alto delega- 
tion made the trip as the guests of the 
William Herbert Carruth Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. 

After the social meeting, the delegates 
adjourned to the school rooms of the 
church for a public religious meeting. 
A “service of righteousness and. peace” 
was conducted by Arthur Hyman and 
Virginia Wise of San Francisco. Follow- 
ing a word of greeting and explanation of 
Young People’s Sunday by James Whiting, 
Jr., president of Starr King Society, came 
seven brief addresses on the general topic, 
“Youth and the Church of To-day” by Flor- 
ence Hill, Unity Club, San Jose; Frank 
Porter Shirley, Channing Club, Berkeley; 
Clarence Dawson, Humanist Club, Palo 
Alto; Miriam Craig, Junior Channing 
Club, Berkeley; Aluriston Tardy, Unity 
Club, Oakland; Francis Balazo, Pacific 
Unitarian School, and James Whiting, Jr., 
San Francisco. The minister of the 
Church, Rey. C. S. S. Dutton, very briefly 
but accurately summed up all that had 
been said and added a much-needed word 
for young people, that Christianity at its 
best is a young people’s religion. Irene 
Rode, Pacific Coast vice-president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, then sang 
the Y. P. R. U. song and afterwards led the 


entire audience in singing the song. She 
also pronounced the Benediction. 
Correction 
It was stated in the editorial, “The 


Common Touch,” issue of March 11, that 
the time of Cardinal] Newman was the 
middle of the eighteenth century when, 
of course, nineteenth was meant. 


Mr. Sheffer Begins Pastorate 


Rev. Homer Louis Sheffer, who was 
deposed from the ministry of the Reformed 
Church in America last October for heresy, 
recently accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church of Athol, Mass., and began his 
duties there March 17. He succeeds Rey. 
Edmund Booth Young, who, formerly in 
the Episcopalian ministry, was also a 
“come-outer,” and whose first Unitarian 


Shirley of. 
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pastorate was also in Athol. An account 
of Mr. Sheffer’s withdrawal from the 
Orthodox ministry and of his “heretical” 
views will appear in an early issue of 
THE REGISTER. 


CLEVELAND, OH1I0.—*If You Want Free- 
dom in Religion” is the title of an attrac- 
tively printed six-page leaflet issued by the 
First Unitarian Church describing its 
work and explaining the every-member 
canvass, and inviting support from at- 
tendants who are not members. 
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Friendly Links Conference 


The Friendly Links Committee of The 
Alliance has arranged a conference for 
Friendly Links workers on Friday, March 
19, at 10.80 a.m., in the Edward Everett 
Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. Brief reports and interest-- 
ing letters will be read. The conference 
is open to anyone interested in this work. 


The preacher in the Unitarian Church, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., March 28, wae be 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, ine 


is now going on 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 
The American Unitarian Association, 
The Women’s Alliance, 


The Laymen’s League, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Ministerial Relief. Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


WHITE 
HOUSE 


COFFEE 


OFFEE that looks like coffee. 


Coffee that smells 


like coffee. Coffee that tastes like coffee. Coffee 


that is coffee. 
sure. 


Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Insist on White House Coffee and be 


Portsmouth, Va. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT ‘COMPANY 


—— 
Care / 
The Flavor 1 1S a iY) Roasted In! 
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Over the Radio 


Regular broadcastings 
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King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass.—Noonday 
services, 12.15 to 1 P.m., every day except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and public holidays. 

| Station WNAC, Boston; wave length, 
| 280.2 meters. 

-People’s Church, Cuicaco, Irt.—Sunday 
services, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; 448 meters. 

Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 
Service at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River. 

First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELES, 
Cair., and Unitarian Church, HoLuywoop, 
Catir.—aAlternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 pm. (Hollywood, March 21; Los 
Angeles, March 28.) KNX; 337 meters. 

First Unitarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 
10.30 a.m. to 12 m. WAMD, Minneapolis; 
244 meters. ’ 

Unitarian Church, New  BeEprForp, 
Mass.—Sunday morning and afternoon 
services, 11 a.M. and 4.30 p.m. WNBH, 
New Bedford ; 248 meters. 

_ First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 a.m. WCAU, 
Philadelphia; 278 meters. 

Church of Our Father, PorTLAND, ORE.— 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 333 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting March 28.) 

New York Ciry.—Talks on ‘“‘What to 
Think in Religion,” by Dr. Minot Simons, 
Sunday afternoons at 3 p.m. WMCA, New 
York; 340 meters. 

(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadeastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


to the date of publication preceding the day of 
the service to be broadcast.) 


Mission in Bridgewater, Mass. 


A preaching mission is to be conducted 
in the Unitarian Church of Bridgewater, 
Mass., March 28 to April 1 inclusive, under 
auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Rey. Miles Hanson of the First 
Church in Roxbury, Mass., will be the 
preacher, giving five evening addresses. 
Louis Schalk will serve as precentor for 
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Rev. Walter S. Swisher Chosen 
President of Tuckerman School 


- Rey. Walter S. Swisher, minister of the 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., Unitarian Church, 
has accepted the invitation of the directors 
of the Tuckerman School on West Cedar 
Street, Boston, Mass., to succeed Mrs. Ella 
Lyman Cabot as president of this Uni- 
tarian normal school of religion. Mrs. 
Cabot and her husband, Dr. Richard Cabot, 
recently went abroad. 

' Mr. Swisher has a church school of 
nearly three hundred pupils in Wellesley 
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Hills. At the present time he is giving a 
series of lectures at Tuckerman School on 
the psychology of public worship. Mr. 
Swisher is the author of “Religion and 
the New Psychology,” a pioneer effort to 
apply psychoanalysis to the study of reli- 
gion, and is’ also a contributor to the 
Psychoanalytic Review and the Atlantic 
Monthly. Mr. Swisher is a musician, and 
has done some composing. He contributed 
five tunes to the Beacon Hymnal, and 
served as a member of the committee 
which had charge of preparing that  col- 
lection. - 


THE RELATION OF EVOLUTION TO RELIGION 


By Davip Starr JORDAN 


A. U. A. Series No. 304 ° 
Order by number, not by title 


The infinite expanse of the universe, its growth through immeasurable periods of time, 
the boundless range of its changes and the rational.order that pervades it all seem to 


demand an infinite intelligence behind its manifestations. 
meaning in science, nor do we find anywhere a trace of whim or caprice. 


The term “blind force’ has no 


Published for free distribution in reasonable quantities. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND MODERN LIFE 


By Haroxp E. B. Spricut 


A, U. A. Series, No. 305 
Order by number, not by title 


In honor of 
of the New Testament into English. 


the Four Hundredth Anniversary of William Tyndale’s Translation 


The great scholars from Rénan to Schweitzer who have disengaged the personality of 
Jesus from the accretions of dogma and shown him as One who belonged not only to his 
own age, but to all history, have put us forever in their debt, but the greatest service was 
rendered by Tyndale, who took the Latin Bible from the ecclesiastics and handed the Eng- 


lish New Testament to the common people of his native England. 


He paved the way for 


the common man to comprehend, in his own language, the thought of God in its deepest 
meaning; a new estimate of the possibilities in man; the moral renewal that is possible 
in every man; high ideals that are at least partially realized in the character of many 


men and women. 


The ultimate meaning of the New Testament is found in Jesus, whose life, teaching, 
sacrifice, and living spirit quickened, emancipated, challenged and empowered not only 
those who knew him “in the days of his flesh,” but those who saw him reflected in the 


witness of his first followers. 


Published for free distribution in reasonable quantities. 


HOW WE USE THE BIBLE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By Frorence Buck 


Religious Education Bulletin No. 20. 


Abbr. R. E. B. 


Order by number, not by title 


Teaching right religion is the most essential thing, and when we try to do such teach- 


ing, we teach the Bible itself far better. We endeavor to have our children learn: that 
religion and morality are inseparably bound together; that people are to be judged by 
their character and conduct rather than by their beliefs about God or Jesus; that service 
to humanity and to one’s country and to the world is service to God; that their own human 
nature is not ruined before they start in life, and that nobility and all lovely qualities 
are just as human as are sin and mistake and failure, and that Jesus reveals the measure 
of what a human life may be. 


Published for free distribution in limited quantities. 


the Congregational singing. 


“Jesus the Man” in Braille 


Victor Harlow’s book, “Jesus the Man,” 
is to be done into Braille, the raised point 
reading system for the blind. Mrs, Wil- 
lard Austen of Ithaca, N.Y., who is pre- 
paring several books for the blind, is to 
make the copies, the first of which will 
go to the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Mr. Austen is librarian of the 
library of Cornell University, and presi- 
dent of the Ithaca chapter of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League. 


Address orders for the above to the 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT — AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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None of us liveth 
to himself. 
and 
no man dieth 


to himself 
BIBLE 


Bequest to Omaha Church 


The will of Mrs. Henrietta I. Smith 
of Omaha, Neb., contains a legacy of 
$1,000 to the First Unitarian Church of 
Omaha. 


Joint Ministers at Medfield 


Rey. Harold L. Pickett and Rey. Anita 
T. Pickett, joint ministers of the First 
Unitarian Church in Peabody, Mass., for 
the past three years, are to be also the 
joint ministers of the First Chureh in 
Medfield, Mass., -where the late Rev. 
Manly B. Townsend was minister. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pickett will continue to alternate 
in occupying the two pulpits at Peabody 
and Medfield, as they ‘have been doing 
since the first of the year. They expect 
to reside in the parsonage at Medfield 
after April 1, and will also maintain a 
study and church office at the parish 
house in Peabody. 


A Plea for Discrimination 
(Continued from ‘page 253) 


absolutist ; not with the realist, behaviorist, 
humanist. “Reason” is Rationalism’s God, 
just as “Humanity” is Positivism’s God. 
Humanism finds neither absolute ‘‘Reason” 
nor “reason” as a faculty of mind. But 
it finds intelligence as a function or or- 
ganisms in various stages of development. 
To Humanism, dependence on “the 
Reason” is as dependence on “the Bible” 
or “the Pope.” Humanism’s dependence 
is on intelligence enriched by the experi- 
ence of the years; and it knows that in- 
telligence is not an infallible source of 
either knowledge or wise conduct. Ra- 
tionalism is dogmatic, Humanism is ex- 
perimental. 

4, Humanism is not Atheistic. This is 
the crux of the Unitarian controversy. 
Humanism is not very distressing to the 
most conservative Unitarian, provided only 
it is not Atheistic. It would require an 
expert analyst to uncover the cause of the 
conservative Unitarian’s fear of Atheism. 
For this epithet has been hurled by the 
orthodox at the heads of Unitarians for 
centuries and without the slightest injury 
resulting. The radical Unitarian Human- 
ist is inclined to say, Very well, if Human- 
ism be Atheistic, so be it. But in point 
of fact, there is nat the slightest ground 
for calling Humanists Atheistic. 

Atheism is properly used as a denial of 
God. It is not properly used as a denial 
of a personal, transcendent God. It is 
not properly used to deseribe monistic 
and immanent views of God. Certainly 
Spinoza, “the God-intoxicated Jew,” was 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS. AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
_Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Curzrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genezrau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Gnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw YorrE CxiIcaco San FRANcIsco 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully_situated. Liberal 
policy onde Hai arian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exta Lyman Casnor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fifth Annual Rummage Sale, Horticultural 
Hall, Wednesday, April 21, 1926, from 10 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. Donations received at the First 
Church, corner of Marlborough and Berkeley 
Streets, and at the Centre. Hall open on 
April 20 to receive large articles. Please help 
make this sale a success. Mrs. HENRY PICKER- 
ING SMITH, Chairman of Rummage Sale Com- 
mittee, 348 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d. annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue,-one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 30, 1926. 
For information address the President. 


F. C. SournwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. : 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 

The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals, Address 

all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 

Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 

Fuller, Treasurer 

Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisec 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess , Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locks, President. E.A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation, 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


not an Atheist, neither was Emerson. 
If and when the Humanists deny a per- 
sonal transcendent God, they are not 
Atheists any more than was Spinoza or 
Emerson. But, as a matter of fact, the 
Humanist attitude toward the idea of 
God is not that of denial at all, but that 


of inquiry. He is not even agnostic, which 
implies a static attitude. He is quest- 
ful; but if the quest be fruitless, he still 
has his basic religion intact, viz. the 
human effort to live an abundant life. — 
Curtis W. REESE. 
CxHicaGco, ILL. 
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Ay 
| _ Urgent 
| Appeal 


T IS THE CUSTOM in many Unitarian churches to take the annual 
collection for our national work on EASTER SUNDAY; then keep 
the collection open for a short time for additional sums, and then send 


it in before the thirtieth of April. 
rm 


This year EASTER comes on APRIL 4. It is important that 
immediate steps be taken to get individual contributions in the parishes. 
Too much is at stake to risk it on that one collection on Easter Sunday. 


te 


WEATHER If it shaquld be: “Colder, Northeast winds increas- 
Probabilities: ing; heavy rain on Easter Sunday” the result would 
be disastrous. It would cost our national treasury thousands of dollars. 

* Some of our great enterprises would become impossible. 


te 


THE SOLUTION of the situation is an every-member canvass 
BEFORE Easter. Collection envelopes and circulars of information 
will be furnished in any needed quantity on application to Mr. W. Forbes 
Robertson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send Contributions before April 30th to 
Mr. Henry H. Fuller, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GIVE LOYALLY GIVE GENEROUSLY GIVE PROMPTLY 


2 of your com- 
nervous.” “So 


am I. SE Titusiration. 


Ella: “You can’t believe anything he 
Says. but it is pleasant to hear him talk.” 
Stella: “Yes, he is a restful liar.”—Life. 


“Tt is just as easy to be opinionated and 
disagreeable on the liberal side of the 
fence as it is on the conservative side.’— 
Dean Brown. 


“T must begin buying my presents. You 
know Aunt Clara gave us that big blue 
vase last year—we ought to reciprocate.” 


“Reciprocate? For that vase! You mean 
retaliate.” 
Old Lady: “Why don’t you make your 


little brother come out of that water and 
take him home? He'll catch cold.” Boy: 
“It’s all right. ’H’s got a cold already, 
lidy !’—Passing Show. 


An eight-year-old boy in Christ Church 
Parish, Willard, N.Y., answered the ques- 
tion, “When should you learn good habits?” 
as follows: “When we are young and 
when the minister calls.” 


Agent: “By the way, there are some old 
Roman remains at the south end of the 
estate.” New Owner: “Are there—well 
you ’ave ‘em cleared away before I take 
possession.”—Passing Show. 


Lady (to tramp): ‘It must be very de- 
moralizing, going about the country 
begging. Don’t you ever wish for some- 
thing better?” Tramp: “Yes, mum. I'd 
like to do it in a motor.”—Punch. 


‘Don’t you think, Doctor, you’ve rather 
overcharged for attending Jimmy when 
he had the measles?” “You must remem- 
ber, Mrs. Browne, that includes twenty- 
two visits.” “Yes, but you forget he in- 
fected the whole school!’—London Mail. 


Mother: “Johnny, did you get that loaf 
of bread I sent you for?” Johnny: “No, 
the store was closed.” Mother: “It 


couldn’t be closed this time of day. Did 
you try the door?’ Johnny: “No, ’cause 
I saw a sign in the window and it said 
‘Home Cooking.’ ”’—Bowdin Bear Skin. 


The veracious Owr Dumb Animals 
vouches for this: A grammar school boy 
handed in the following composition on 
_ “Cats”: “Cats that’s meant for little boys 
to maul and tease is called Maultease 
eats. Some cats is rekernized by how 
quiet their purs is and these is named 
Pursian cats. The cats what has very 
bad tempers is called Angorie cats. And 
eats with deep feelins is called Feline cats. 
I don’t like’ cats.” 


Lord Aberdeen, in his book, “Tell Me 
Another,” has a story about a celebrated 
lawyer named Curran. During the pro- 


ceedings of a court on cireuit in the. 


country on a summer day, the windows 
were wide open. While Curran was ad- 
‘dressing the court, a donkey in an ad- 
joining field brayed loudly. The judge, 
interrupting, said: “Excuse me, Mr. Cur- 
ran, one at a time, please.’ Curran 


‘bowed acquiescence, then proceeded with }. 


his address. Later, when the judge was 
delivering his charge to the jury, the 
donkey brayed again; on which Curran 
arose, and said: “I’m sorry, your Honor, 
but there seems to be such an echo that I 
pi eins bien make out what you are say- 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED? 


The fiscal year closes April 30 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingham. 

Vice-President, Henry M. W illiams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General ee ah 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETT- 

145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


The Chest With the Chill in it 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
ERVICE 
ATISFACTION 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


eee STOTT ST TTT e) 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


4 es following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 


Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX “ 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


SHSM STULL eR Lic 


TOTTI PHU USUI SHULL SHU e et et 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A-U.A. Phone = 
BB. 2680. 5 
Pee eee TT eT Te Tis 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Followin: ng Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; peconnting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 


$3.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Cotton .. 4%. ee a) ee ee 249 
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by Charles RaJoye). wees GL Wears « + 265 
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Verse : 
God—My Architect, by Katharine Harrington; 
The Hillside in Winter, by Mabel F. Blakes- 
lee; Futurity, by E. Sinclair Hertell 250 
The Ambulance; Our AE? by Mary L. T. , 
Tults eosseied Bi x Shea 258 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 


Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. Disciples Sehool at 9.45 a.M. Kinder- 
garten at 11 A.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Hast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class dur- 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. 11 A.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WHST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 A.M. Forum services at 8 P.M, 
Visitors are cordially invited to make them- 
selves known to the minister and to sign the 
Visitor’s Register. | 


SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. Bugene 
Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. March 21, 
9.30 a.M., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 aA.M., Morning Service. 
Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park. D.D., minister. Rev. Ba 
Cummings, minister emeritus. Morning 
ice 11 a.M. Children’s Class 3.30 p.m. Com- 
munion on the first Sunday of each month im- 
mediately after morning service. Vesper se 
ice, Thursday, 4.30 P.M. seats at 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, F 
N. Brown, D.D.. Minister, Rev. B 
Speight, yee Chorus of men’s yoic 
mond €, Robinson, Mus. Bac., organ 
Ceoieisiame? Sunday at 11 ae ornii 
Prayer with Sermon by Dr. Speight. Ve 

. Friday, 12.15 4 


Service at 11 a.m. 


day Services, ag Se 
Ale! pee Meanie 


Meadville, Pa: 


